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STEADY NOW! I'LL HAVE IT IN JUST A MINUTE! 
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ONLY DURING 
OUR SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


Offer Expires 
DECEMBER 3lst 


Exceptional 
Opportunity 
to Buy a 
26-PIECE SET 
of Rogers’ 
Guaranteed 
TABLE 
SILVERWARE 


$5.90 
Packed in neat case. 


Add 25 cents to 
cover postage. 


Set consists of 
6 Knives 


I Sugar 

The guarantee is 
without time limit. 

(~~) 

SOME OF OUR 
NATION-WIDE 

VALUES IN 

LINENS 


64-in. Mercerized 
Table Damask— 
Firmly woven, tustrous 


Sh ouners 495 


72-in. Basco Linen- 
Finish Damask—Per- 


manent finish. 
Yard 89c 
68-in. Linen Damask 


ae aoe 
all-linen, : 
1.29 


ity, a La 

terns. 

22x Bi, in. n, Nephi to 
Samak Doe, 4.69 


+ sath wn Hla 
Cloths—Two yards 
square; excelient qual- 


— designs. 
Each 1.49 


Basco Linen-Fin- 

ished pg I Cloths 

—Size 64 x 89 imches, 

permanent finish, 
designs. 


2.49 


Anniversary 
mumber. Each 

















Coming Home-Gatherings 
Suggest Preparations Now! 


The new table silverware and linen are mother’s 
delight, for they are beautiful, of such good qual- 
ity, and, withal, so inexpensive. They were pur- 
chased at a nearby J. C. Penney Company Store 


This js assured by the Company’s 


buying resources. 


— for the Thanksgiving 
or the Christmas dinner or for a 


royal gift, selection of a set of silver- 
ware or table linen, or both, is bound 
to bring the greatest happiness to the 
recipient. 

It is time to make YOUR selections. 
Buying at the Stores of this Nation- - 
wide Institution—whether silverware, 
linen or other household needs, or for 
personal wear—carries with it the 
assurance and the pleasure of getting 
standard quality goods at prices 
which afford real economies. 


For a quarter of a century, the J. C. 
Penney Company has been directing 
its ability and its resources upon more 
and more satisfactorily serving the 
public. Its notable success largely is 
the result of having succeeded in this 
effort. 


Once a customer, always a customer, 
is true of those who know the high 
quality of our goods, our unsurpassed 
values and service. 


Write to our Cee A personal visit 
Store nearest to our Store 
you for Illus- nearest you at 
trated Catalog this season well 
of Holiday Gift repays for a long 
Goods. Savings ride. Bring the 
that will provea children with 
delight! you. 
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DEPT STORES 


ROM COAST TO COAST 









ALABAMA 
Albany 


Anniston 
Dothan 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Conway 
Fort Smith 
Helena 
Hope 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Athens 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
Dublin 
La Grange 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 


KENTUCKY 
Bowiing Green 
Frankfort 
Hopkinsville 
Mayfield 
Maysville 
Middilesboro 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Richmond 
Winchester 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 
Lake Charles 
Monroe 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi - 
Gulfport 
Hattiesburg 
Laurel 
Meridian 
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Better Timber Care Helps Toward 


“$500 More” 


Let’s See How Many of These Rules We Are Using to Increase Our Farm Income 


that a lot of people burn before it gets ripe. 
Here’s a check for $221.45 I got this morning for 

a mixed lot of logs and blocks left over from lumber I 
‘ eut for making a new wing to my cow barn. Besides, 
there is enough firewood left to 
run mea long time and a lot more 
that I have sold for $7.50 per cord. 
It was cut to order and will be 
delivered on- rainy days to special 
customers of mine. I’m going to 
make more than $500 clear on my 
woods this year and ] have made 
my woods better by cutting ripe 
trees before they begin to spoil and 
thinning the trees before crowding 
checks good growth.” 

So said Sam Johnson last Thursday when he let us 
take a look at his check for “picked-up money.” 

It was not long ago that Sam Johnson learned that 
there was a good profit in growing timber as a crop. 
Like most of us, he had not thought about it one way 
or another until his county agent brought the extension 
forester out to Sam’s farm. He had land that had 
been in trees since long before Columbus discovered 
America, and a lot more that had begun to produce 
trees since Sam was a boy—in fact, land that Sam had 
plowed and hoed while he should have been in school. 
Because it was not terraced and had not been given 
humus, it had “worn out.” Sam, however, is now mak- 
ing a crop of sawlogs, special stocks, and firewood from 
trees growing on once worn-out and discarded fields, 
ridges and bluffs along streams, and lowlands unfit for 
cultivation. Millions of acres of such land is now 
wasting all over the South. 

We cannot eat our cake and still have it, but Sam, 
like other wide-awake farmers, uses his forest and still 
has it. More than this, it grows better each year as a 
result of following forestry rules. 


T: JUST learning how to make money on a crop 





c. L, NEWMAN 


Seven Good Forestry Rules 


AM’S sales from his timber land bring in more 
than $500 a year, furnish lumber. for most of his 
building and replacement on his farm, and a sur- 
plus of firewood for sale in town. 
“Got any rules-for cutting timber, Sam?” we asked. 
“Got my rules from our extension. forester who wrote 
them out for us at one of our community meetings. 
One of the best is, don’t clear any more land after the 
fields are laid out right so as to keep the land from 
washing and to get rid of short rows. Here are 


some more :— 

“1, Cut and remove dead and dying trees of every kind. 
They are good for firewood and it pays to take some of them 
to the sawmill. Remove crooked and defective trees and 
small ones that are being dwarfed by the large ones. This 
gives the best trees a chance to grow fast and: make good 
trunks, 

“2. Remove large, spreading, and all over-mature trees. 

“3. Thin crowded places by taking out undesirable kinds in 
order that the desirable ones may have more room, but do 
mot sacrifice good 

cimens of a POOT mRRRMickememescmmmmaee 
ind for a poor speci- 
men of a good kind. 

“4. Leave enough 
trees of desirable 
kinds to make a good 
stand. 

“S. Take care of the 
small trees. These 
make the large trees 
of the future. 


‘6 Be careful 
about cutting trees 
on steep slopes and 
sandy soil. Cut these 
sparingly. Leaving a 
good stand of trees 
keeps the soil from 
washing. 

“7. Pile and burn 
brush to prevent fire. 
Make small piles and 
burn slowly. 






By C.L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timber as a “Reserve Fund” 


i O YOU ever cut all the trees in one piece of 
D woods ?” we asked. “No, I’ve stopped ‘clearing 

land’ on my farm. I cut down to 14-inch logs 
when prices are good but don’t cut fhat close if I can’t 
sell at a good profit. By cutting only the largest trees 
and those that are crowding, I keep up a continuous 
supply. Some extra fine trees I don’t intend to cut at 
all. I just like to look at ’em. These are my seed 
trees—‘mother trees’ some folks call ’em. They grow 
the seed that will make the firewood for my great- 
grandchildren and build homes and barns for the in- 
crease in the Johnson family. 


“On thing I like about the timber crop,” Sam con- 
tinued, “is that most of the work can be done when the 
ground is wet or frozen and when it’s too cold to do 
anything but cut wood or stay by the fire. Another 
good thing about tree crops is this: If you get hard up 
for cash or need some extra money, you can figure on 
what you can cut per acre, find out the price of lumber, 
and then you know how many acres to harvest to get 
the extra money needed. 


“Take that hundred acres of mine across the creek. 
It’s all in second-growth pine with a sprinkling of hard- 
wood along the branches, and dogwood scattered all 
over it. My rule is to cut the best marketable trees 
from 10 acres each year. By the time I get around, 
then the first 10 acres is big enough to cull again, but 
will keep on growing for another 10 years without 
losing anything, if it is not needed. This gives me 
what the bankers call a reserve fund and I’m here to 
tell you it is a mighty fine feeling to a man with a big 
family to know that he’s got something stored away 
and growing more valuable all the time and just wait- 
ing for a time of great need. My pine trees are help- 
ing to educate more than one of my children and Sal- 


lie’s. It is helping run the farm, too, and keeping 
everybody warm. It cooks about 1,095 meals every 
year, too.” 


“Right now, one thing timber owners especially need,” 
we observed, “is state-wide fire protection. We can't 
do much with such laws that apply only in spots.” 



















THESE FINE PORKERS WON FIRST PRIZE AT THE RECENT TON-LITTER SHOW IN MONTGOMERY 


These were fed by T. J. Kopecky, of Selma, his daughter, shown herewith, doing most of the feeding. At 152 days old they weighed 1,970 


pounds. The cost was $5.40 per hundred pounds. 


“You are right there. I have to make a ‘fire path’ 
as they call it against some of my neighbors. They are 
So careless with fire that they don’t even fight it when 
it gets out in their woods and burns up an income for 
a whole generation.” 


Market Value of Various Trees 
"WT me distance do you give as a final stand for 


pine, Sam?” 

“T follow the standard rule and give 15 feet 
between the trees. It takes about 25 feet for good 
bodies and rapid growth of white oak and a little less 
for red oak.” 

“How are your mixed stands coming on?” 


“Fine. Poplar trees are the best and grow fast on 
rich land. I have a lot of sweet gum, too, and dogwood, 
I’m growing a lot of fine trees along the streams in my 
pastures. The trees there come up thick and thinning 
at the right time kept the lower limbs off so that car- 
pet grass, Dallis grass, lespedeza, and Augusta vetch 
give me pretty near nine months of pasturage on the 
low places where the timber is nearly ripe for cutting. 
And I’ve got a lot of walnut coming on, but it must 
have rich land to make it grow a third as fast as poplar 
grows. By the way, how do prices of walnut and pop- 
lar compare?” 

“Walnut is worth $150 per 1,000 feet if the lots are 
first grade and more than 24 inches in diameter, while 
poplar logs the same size are worth about $28,” we 
answered. “White oak is worth about the same as 
poplar but there is more waste to white oak. Ash sells 
up to $35 per 1,000 for logs from 20 to 30 inches. Cy- 
press and juniper are selling well, too. Tupelo gum of 
good size and quality brings $20 per 1,000, but there is 
no profit in small size logs. It is a great loss to cut 
trees that are too small.” 

“That forestry expert certainly gave us some good 
advice at our community meeting,” Sam said. “One 
mighty important thing he said was this: ‘You men 
with small lots of timber can’t get full value for it 
until you come together as a community and make car- 
lot shipments of timber all of the same sort—not a 
whole lot of different sizes and kinds in a car.’ Another 
caution was not to try to sell low-grade timber in dis- 
tant markets. It doesn’t pay to ship to distant market 
anything but high-grade. The freight eats it up. The 
best markets are those that make special use of wood— 
they pay the highest price for the best quality. He 
made a list of furniture factories, veneer manufactur- 
ers, flooring mills, and firms that handle heavy framing 
poles, mine stocks, sills, piling, crossties and so on. As 
for pine, it is hard to get good prices for it unless you 
are near a band mill.” 


These Ten Ideas Will Increase Your Income 
OME other excellent timber points we have gleaned 
from good farmers like Sam Johnson and from 
forestry experts may be briefly summarized in 

conclusion :— 

ct es aaa “ 1. In cases where 
there are no millg 
or manufacturing 
plants near, one of 
the best things to 
do after you make 
an estimate of how 
much you have to 
cut and what prices 
you feel sure of, is 
to get a man with 
a portable sawmill. 
These mills can be 
set up in a neigh- 
borhood and serve 
(Concluded on 
page 20) 
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What Kind of Cotton to Grow 


HAT kind of cotton should we grow here in 

the United States? Of course, it is well 

known that we grow more cotton than all the 
rest of the world combined, by a considerable margin. 
In fact, there are only six countries in the world that 
grow more than 500,000 bales annually and only four 
that grow over a million bales. The world’s production 
fer 1925-26 is estimated at about 27,700,000 bales. Of 
this total the six countries producing over 500,000 bales 
are as follows :— 





ME TOURED 6 a'ece sepotnecheene és 16,104,000 bales 
ME dive becde $ide ence .«» 5,053,000 bales 
China (unofficial) . ... 2,114,000 bales 
ED Sédwseteceeve «++ 1,629,000 bales 
SE: Tebaveb ¥escaes -+» 736,000 bales 
SEE nisi sain Jabiegindidas bdiemaee’ 601,000 bales 

Ws aictbanrcdededeciccisésia 26,237,000 bales 


All others combined grow less than 1,500,000 bales. If 

Russia and Brazil be left out of consideration, because 

of the relatively small amounts of cotton they produce, 

then our real competitors are India, China, and Egypt. 

Of these countries, India and China both produce 
short cotton, mostly 7%-inch staple and less, while 

Egypt produces largely cotton of more than 1 .1-16-inch 
staple. India and China, the two largest cotton-pro- 
ducing countries next to the United States, and which 
produce about 60 per cent of all the cotton produced 
outside of the United States, produce short cotton. On 
the other hand, the next largest cotton-producing coun- 
try, Egypt, produces largely long staple cotton. 

In view of these facts, there ought to be no difficulty 
im deciding what sort of cotton we should grow in the 
United States. Plainly, we should grow cotton with a 
staple length of from 15-16 to 11-32 inch. There can 
be no doubt of this from the standpoint of our com- 
petition, but there are also other reasons, Our mills 
want cotton of 15-16- to 1 1-32-inch staple and our 
largest foreign customers also prefer such cotton. 
Moreover, our soils and climate give us a marked ad- 
vantage in the production of cotton of that length of 
staple. 

The area in the United States with soil and climate 
adapted to the growing of long staple cotton is rela- 
tively small. On the stronger soils, like those of the 
Mississippi Valley, long staple cotton may be produced 
in competition with Egypt, but the vast majority of our 
soils, when properly fertilized, are well adapted to the 
growing of inch cotton. The climate and soils of India, 
the next largest producer of cotton to the United States, 
are not adapted to growing cotton of more than %-inch 
staple. If all these reasons for the growing of cotton 
from 15-16 to 11-32 inch staple exist, why is the aver- 
age length of the staple of American cotton getting 
shorter? That the length of our cotton staple is get- 
ting shorter is unquestionably true, as foreign spinners 
insist, but why is this the case when every consider- 
ation of competition, soils, and climate should drive us 
im the other direction ? 

It does not require much study of the problem to find 
the reason why American cotton growers are producing 
the shorter staples im increasing quantities. To state 
two simple, well known facts is to state the reasons :— 

1. As a general rule, the shorter the length of staple 
the more pounds of lint per acre. 

2. On the markets where 75 to 80 per cent of Ameri- 
can cotton is sold by the producers, cotton with a staple 
of %-inch or less will bring as. much money per pound 
as cotton of 15-16- or 1-inch staple. On practically all 
country markets, where producers sell much the largest 
part of their cotton, the cotton is bought at a level 
price, or at a “hog round” price, as they term it. 

The Southern farmer is smart enough to grow the 
cotton that will give him the largest yield per acre, so 
long as this cotton will bring him as much per pound 
and therefore more money per acre; but he has not 
been smart enough to favor or build up a system of 
marketing which will give him the value of staple 
longer than % inch and of a grade better than middling. 
The producer cannot now get the full value of a staple 
length better than 7%-imch, except on a very few large 
staple markets and through the codperative marketing 
associations. The fact that codperatives do pay their 
members according to grade and staple, because that is 
the way the cotton is pooled and sold, should alone put 
90 per cent of the producers into. codperatives, but such 
has not been the case. 

As an illustration of what it means for the producer 
to be paid according to the grade and staple of his 
cotton, we quote the following market quotations from 
the market report of a daily paper for October 11, 1927. 
The prices for length of staples longer than %-inch 


show the “approximate premiums for staple cotton in 
the Memphis (Tennessee) market as reported to the 
Memphis office of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, based on New York December futures 
contracts (the spot trading months), which closed Octo- 
ber 11, at 20.63, and on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change at 20.74” :— 


Strict Middling Middling 


% inch staple .......-.-. 

15-%6 inch staple........- 2 
8 inch staple .......0080- 

1 1-32 inch staple 
1 1-16 imch staple . 
1% inch staple ..... 
1 3-16 inch staple . ‘ 
1% inch staple .......... 


% meh staple .......... 2. 
15-16 inch staple 

1 inch staple ............ 
1 1-32 inch staple ...... 
1 1-16 imch staple 
1% inch staple .......... 24. 
1 3-16 inch staple 
1% inch staple .........- 23.50 

Let us suppose that a man has cotton which grades 
strict middling and of 1-inch staple. If he sells on the 
usual basis of the country markets—middling and %- 
inch staple—he loses just 1.6 cents per pound, or $8 
a bale. 

Does the buyer get this $8? Not all of it, for the 
next man who comes along may have strict low mid- 
dling with a staple of % inch or less, which is not 
worth more than 18.90 cents per pound, but he gets 
the price of middling cotton, %-inch staple, or $19.90, 
or $5 a bale more than his cotton is actually worth. 
With such marketing conditions there is little incentive 
to put better grades on the market and none whatever 
to grow longer staples. 

Of course, when the grade is very low the producer 
is penalized, but as a general rule, on the average 
country market, there is little or no difference in the 
selling of strict middling, middling and strict low mid- 
dling, nor between %-inch cotton up to l-inch or 1 1-32- 
inch staple. 

The selling of different qualities or grades of any 
product at level or “hog round” prices discourages im- 
provement of quality. There is now little chance for 
any farmer who produces better than middling cotton 
with a staple of more than % inch to get pay for either 
his superior grades or staples, unless he sells his cotton 
through a codperative. 

It is, by all means, to the interest of the cotton 
growers of America, as a whole, to improve their soils, 
fertilize better, and aim to produce l-inch cotton, which 
under varying conditions of soils and seasons will re- 
sult in most of the cotton being l-inch staple, with 
some 15-16- and some 1 1-32-inch staples. 

This is the sort of cotton most needed and for the 
growing of which we have least competition, but until 
the producers receive the full value of inch cotton over 
that of %- to %-inch, they will continue to produce 
the shorter cotton which yields more per acre and sells 
on the small country or producer markets for the same 
price per pound. The spinners now pay the difference 
in value for the longer staples but the producer does 
not generally get it. 


USE GOOD SEED AND BUY THEM EARLY 
Pies thin do not begin to think about the neces- 





sary things for producing a crop the next year 

until after January 1. Many of them fail to realize 
that the best planting seed are gone long before the 
first of February; in fact, many of the best seed farms 
are entirely sold out before Christmas. 

There is no need for us to go into the details of why 
good seed should be planted. We all know the impor- 
tance of pedigreed livestock and most of us have long 
since decided that the scrub does not belong in our 
community. This is a good start in the right direction 
but it is more important that we plant good seed. We 
cannot afford to take a chance of crop failure and stare 
failure in the face from planting time to harvest simply 
because we planted “mongrel” seed. The farmer who 
plants “mongrel” seed will make a poor yield and if the 
crop is cotton it will be of uneven staple, low lint per 
cent, and sell for a low price, whereas the farmer who 
plants good seed will make a high yield at a lower cost 








Next Week’s Fruit Special 
A Pictorial Story of Orcharding. 


Fruit and Nuts as Money Savers, Money Makers, 
Health Promoters—By L. A. Niven. 

Fruit and Nut Growing Experiences—By Our 
Readers. ; 

Twenty Kinds of Fruit for the South—By C. L. 
Newman. 











per pound, produce a uniform staple, and a high lint 
percentage that will bring the top market price. One 
man winds up the year in debt, the other fellow has a 
bank account and maybe rides around in an automobile 
that is paid for, and does not have to buy oil or gaso- 
line on credit. 

Had you ever thought that if you are making better 
than one-half bale of cotton per acre; an increase of 
1 per cent in lint will pay for your good seed? Only 30 
pounds of seed cotton per acre will pay for your good 
seed. The chances are that good seed will make you 
at least 300 pounds increase in yield per acre. 


A test that came to our attention a year or so ago 
showed such a difference in yield in favor of pedigreed 
Acala cotton over “gin-run” that the grower would 
have made money if he had bought the Acala seed at 
$35 per bushel instead of planting the “gin-run” seed, 
The farmer on whose land the experiment was con- 
ducted said that he believed he had been losing ten 
bales of cotton a year as a result of plamting “gin-run” 
seed. It is useless to say that he has planted pedigreed 
seed since that time. 


Make up your mind now that you are going to plant 
good seed that comes from a reputable grower and 
consider the money you pay for them as an investment 
rather than an expense and the chances are that you 
will come out next fall with a handsome profit. 


KILL THE BOLL WEEVILS NOW 


EYOND doubt there has been more damage to 

the cotton crop by boll weevils this season than 

since 1923. This was expected last fall unless 
the winter proved a severe one, for weevils were quite 
generally numerous over the lower two-thirds of the 
Cotton Belt during the fall of 1926. 

Again, this fall weevils are still more numerous and 
scattered over a larger area than last fall. It is there- 
fore pretty certain that unless we have a severe winter 
there will be large numbers go through the winter and 
great boll weevil damage may be expected next season, 
unless unusually dry weather keeps them in check dur- 
ing June, July, and August. It is pretty certain that 
the winter temperatures will not be low enough over 
the lower half of the Cotton Belt to destroy enough 
boll weevils to materially affect the infestation next 
July and August, if the summer season is favorable to 
their multiplication. To depend on either the cold of 
winter, or the dry, hot weather of next June, July, and 
August to protect the cotton crop is taking too much 
chance. Fortunately, something can be done to destroy 
the weevils this fall. If the cotton stalks are plowed 
under as soon as the crop is gathered, if all ditch banks, 
fence rows, and other sheltering places are cleared up 
many less weevils will go through the winter and there 
will be less to poison and less damage will be done to 
the crop next summer, if the weather happens to be 
favorable to the development of weevils. 


There is nothing to lose and much to gain by destroy- 
ing the food of the weevils as early as possible this fall 
and also their winter quarters. Do this as early as 
possible, but do it. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_| 
Look Out, Farmers, When Congress Meets! 


HE purpose of the administration in the next Con- 
gress is apparently to get a tax reduction bill 
through and then shut up shop. The purpose of 

the Congressmen from the South and West is to get 
through a flood relief bill and the McNary-Haugen bill. 
These two programs are going to crash 
head-on as soon as Congress meets. Per- 
haps the principal battle will be to see 
which measure gets the right-of-way at 
the start. There will be an immense 
amount of party pressure both from Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders to give tax reduction 














,a Clear field. 


From the farm point of view, there is no question 
about the merits of the two programs. Tax reduction, 
according to the administration plan, means, on the 
affirmative side, that industries and individuals already 
prosperous will be permitted to become a little more 
prosperous through having less taxes to pay. On the 
negative side, it means postponement of the payment 
of the national’ debt and the certainty of reduction of 
the surplus, so that litthe money will be available for 
the farm bill or for flood relief. 

Federal tax reduction should not be taken up until 
flood relief and farm legislation have been taken care 
of. Any Congressman who has a different notion than 
this is going to have lots of explaining to do to his 
farm constituents.—W allace’s Farmer. 
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_ The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


‘ of economic equality with other industries.” 


country will elect a new President of the United 
States to guide affairs from the White House 
during the four years from March 1, 1929, to March 1, 
We say “a new President” be- 
cause it is now practically assured 
that since President Coolidge “does 
not choose to run,” he will not be 
forced to do so. The Republican 
organization realizes that while 
he is strong in the industrial East, 
he is not popular in the West; 
also that a great body of people are 
reluctant to do anything that might 
seer to weaken the “no third term” 
tradition. 


O= YEAR from this week the people of this 





CLARENCE POB 


Three Groups Contest for the Republican 
Nomination 
HERE is therefore almost no likelihood that Pres- 
ident Coolidge will be the Republican nominee 
next year. There is also a marked trend in favor 
of nominating a Western candidate. Sentiment for 
Charles E. Hughes has dwindled because of his defeat 
in 1916, his residence East, and his declaration last 
spring (before Coolidge withdrew) that he was “too 
vid to run.” 

There are now three distinct groups actively seeking 
to name the Republican nominee, as follows :— 

1. The elements closest to Mr. Coolidge seemingly 
prefer Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. Born 
in Iowa (1874), educated in California and a legal res- 
ident of that state, Hoover qualifies as a Westerner al- 
though in political sympathies especially acceptable to 
the industrial East. He has been particularly hostile to 
farm relief legislation of the McNary-Haugen type, 
and tnany Western farmers also charge that his pol- 
icies as Food Administrator during the World War 
were unfair. A man of wide experience in business, 
displaying real genius in his war work in Belgium, and 
with a vast fund of technical information relating to 
commerce and industry, his aim would be to give us 
a business administration. He is rather cold and re- 
served and has the mental habit of an investigator rather 
than a partisan. 

2. A second powerful group, particularly strong in 
the West, is supporting Hon. Frank O. Lowden, the 
able and popular ex-Governor of Illinois. Having large 
farming interestes himself, he has been especially ac- 
tive in arousing the country to the necessity for doing 
something to carry out his party’s platform pledge as 
to agriculture in 1924. The Republican platform of 
that year, it will be remembered, pledged the party to 
“the development and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricultural interests of America on a basis 
As one 
plan for carrying out this pledge, Governor Lowden 
supported the McNary-Haugen bill, for which Eastern 
industrial interests will not forgive him. 


3. Still a third group led by Senator Borah and other 
progressive Western Senators, insists on a candidate 
more progressive or radical than Governor Lowden has 
yet declared himself to be, Senator George W. Norris 
being the present choice of this faction. Thus Senator 
Nye of North Dakota declares that the mere enactment 
of the McNary-Haugen bill into law is not of itself 
going to save agriculture, and adds:— 


“There are such problems as those involving 
freight rates, discrimination in freight rates, inland 
waterway improvements, permanent improvements 
growing out of any flood control program, conduct 
of the Federal Reserve banking system, the admin- 
istration of the Federal Farm Land Bank—all of 
these problems bearing directly upon the measure 
of prosperity which may accrue to the agricultural 
states. Then, too, there are great national prob- 
lems in which the West is vastly interested.” 

In the opinion of many observers, all these things are 
working to the advantage of Vice-President Charles G. 
Dawes as a compromise candidate. He is a man of 
Rooseveltian energy, outspokenness, and aggressiveness. 
He is a Westerner. He was for the McNary-Haugen 
bill but not conspicuous in the fight. He is a banker 
and is popular with great banking and industrial in- 
terests. 


Bitterness in the Democratic Ranks 


HILE the various contenders for the Republican 

nomination are working energetically, they are 

working without bitterness. On the other hand, 
the contest for the Democratic nomination has already 
called forth an intensity of feeling probably unparallel- 
ed in the history of the party. 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The voluntary withdraw of Wm. G. McAdoo from 
the Presidential race has left dry Democrats. without 
one conspicuous contender for the nomination, and fol- 
lowers of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York are 
already claiming that their hero is sure to be named. 
He has had a spectacular rise from bitter poverty to 
high eminence— a career not unlike Lincoln’s in this 
respect. He is a man of great personal magnetism, 
and even his enemies generally admit his honesty” and 
ability as Governor of New York. But he is a Tam- 
many man, a city-minded man, a wet, and a Catholic. 
Concerning his religion, he has made a statement of 
loyalty to American institutions which has satisfied 
many former critics. Concerning the liquor question, 
however, while he has declared that he does not want 
a return to saloons, he has not indicated whether he 
would stop much short of that. 


Nor has Governor Smith spoken with clearness about 
other national issues. If he is vitally concerned about 
international codperation to end war, we have not heard 
of it. If he realizes that there i is a farm problem or has 
definite plans for insuring “economic equality for agri- 
culture,” farmers have not found it out. Possessors of 
“swollen fortunes” in America are maintaining powerful 
lobbies and carrying on a persistent campaign to abolish 
inheritance taxes—taxes on unearned wealth—and there- 
by throw more of the tax burden on labor; who knows 
whether Governor Smith is concerned about it? Our 
tariff law robs some groups of many millions, and pours 
uncounted millions into the laps of other groups, but 
Governor Smith at the recent New York State Con- 
vention refused to discuss national issues. He even lets 
his friends debate as to whether he would or would not 
favor really enforcing the Volstead Act while it is on 
the statute books. 

It is high time for friends of Governor Smith to in- 
sist that he speak out about these matters and high time 
to quit declaring that the South is against him only be- 
cause of his religion. Plenty of Southerners who are 
against Governor Smith would be glad to vote for Sen- 
ator Walsh, who is a-Catholic but has let America know 
where he stands on law enforcement and progressive 
legislation. 


A New Turn to the Tariff Problem 
HE PROBLEM of a tariff policy for the United 
States is mainly a question of American and Euro- 
pean relations. It is from Europe mainly that our 
manufactured imports come. It is to Europe mainly 
that our agricultural exports go. 

Consequently there has been much concern in polit- 
ical and industrial America over some new develop- 
ments in European tariff attitudes. 

Seeing that the United States largely shuts out Euro- 
pean goods by its high-tariff barriers, France has been 





TWO YEARS FOR $1; FIVE YEARS FOR 
$2; EIGHT YEARS FOR $3! : 
RIOR to December, 1903, The Progressive 
Farmer was owned by individuals. It was in 
that month that the present “Progressive 
Farmer Company” was formed. 

Next month, with its circulation having climbed 
from 5,000 to 500,000, The Progressive Farmer 
Company enters on its twenty-fifth year. And in 
appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our 
friends, we are now making the most remarkable 
subscription offer in all our history:— 

Eight years for $3; 
Five years for $2; 
Two years for $1! 

Furthermore, since it would not be fair to give 
@ lower rate to new friends than to old friends, we 
shall give each present subscriber 50 per cent more 
copies than his present expiration date calls for. 

These offers are not gugranteed to last beyond 
1928, but during this “Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty 
Campaign” they are open to old and new subscrib- 
ers alike. 

Every subscriber is urged to renew for five 
or eight years while this offer holds good, and 
every subscriber should try to get at least one 
new subscriber at two years for $1! 
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working on a reciprocity plan with Germany. The plan 
in brief is that France will give especially low tariff 
rates to any country that will give her especially low 
rates. It is indeed predicted that if America continues 
its present tariff policies, European nations may. virtu- 
ally establish an offensive and defensive tariff alliance 
for self-protection—giving: low tariff rates to one an- 
other but maintaining high tariff rates against the 
United States. 

Twenty-six years ago this fall William McKinley, 
a lifelong advocate of protection, made the last speech 
of his life, declaring that this country had outgrown its 
traditional tariff policy and should then inaugurate a 
new era of reciprocity and good will in international 
trade. (See our “Thought for the Week.”) There are 
at least some evidences that his party in 1927 is waking 
up to the truth of what McKinley proclaimed in 1901. 


POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “AUTUMN 
i FIRES” 


HESE seasonable verses of Stevenson's, while 
meant for young folks, will appeal to all:— 
In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 














Pleasant summer over 
And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 
gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer 
Fires in the fall! 
—R. L. Stevenson, 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


A Hickory Tree in November 


HAVE in mind a single tree which yearly pays such 
I dividends in beauty that I would not exchange it for 

the finest piece of statuary in any art gallery. It is 
an enormous hickory tree which stands in front of my 
doorway. In summer its green boughs are restful to 
eyes tired by the dazzling glare of the sun; in autumn 
it becomes a gorgeous, glowing torch, its glory reflected 
through the windows upon the walls indoors until the 
whole house is bathed in-a mellow, golden radiance. It 
is indeed a cheering thing to have sight of on a leaden 
day in November. MRS. L. E, H. 


SOMETHING TO READ 


Books Boys and Girls Should Read 


HE week of November 13-19 has been set apart as 
“Children’s Book Week” all over America. Can't 
we have at least one new book for the youngsters 
in eyery Progressive Farmer family during that week? 
Meanwhile, here is a list of books the United States 
Bureau of Education says all boys and girls should 
read before they are sixteen years old. Ask your young- 
sters how many of these forty they have read:— 
Little Women, Merry Adventures of Robin 
Little Men. . Hood. 
Robinson Crusoe. Men of Iron. 
Tanglewood Tales. Boy’s King Arthur, 
Uncle Remus. Ivanhoe. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Aesop’s Fables. 
Jungle Book. The’Water Babies. 
Just So Stories. Master Skylark. 
Captains Courageous. The Little Lame Prince. 
Alice in Wonderland, Gulliver’s Travels. 
Treasure Island. Boy’s Life of Lincoln, 
A’ Child’s Garden of Verses. Story of a Bad Boy. 
Heidi. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Arabian Nights. Story of Dr. Doolittle. 
Adventures of Odysseus. Wonderful Adventures of Nils, 
The Oregon Trail. Joan of Arc. 
Hans Brinker. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Form. 
Tom Sawyer. Man Without a Country. 
Huckleberry Finn. Understood Betsy. 
The Prince and the Pauper. A Dog of Flanders. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
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’ 
A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 

E MUST not repose in fancied security that 
W ex forever sell everything and buy little 

nothing. If such a thing were possible, it wou 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. 
Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful, 
industrial development under the domestic policy now’ 
firmly established. The period of exclusiveness is’ 
past. The expansion ‘of our trade and commerce is t 
pressing problem. Commercial wars ate unprofitable:! 
A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation 
are not.—President Wm. McKinley, 1901. 
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Great National Dairy Show at Memphis 


Intense Interest and Large Attendance Greet Exhibition on Its First Trip South 


HE great National Dairy Show has been held 
annually for over 20 years, but the one held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, October 15 to 22, 1927, was 
the first one ever held in the South. Memphis, assisted 
by all the dairy interests of the South, put forth a 
splendid effort to get the show of 1926, but it was held 
at Detroit, Michigan. The show was good at Detroit, 
_ as it has always been, but the attendance was small. 
Again, Memphis, renewed her efforts to secure the 
show of 1927 and at last the prejudice against a North- 



































ern institution—the National Dairy Show 
has been a Northern sectional institution, 
being national only in name—going into 
the South, where no large dairy interests 
exist, was broken’ down, and the show 
was held in connection with the Mem- 
phis Tri-State Fair. 

If the expressions heard on every hand, 
from officials of the show and exhibitors, 
can be taken as representing their im- 
pressions, the interest in the show and 
the attendance on the part of the South 
was something of a pleasant surprise. 
The writer has attended several of these 
annual National Dairy Shows and he has never seen 
as good an attendance nor as intense and and intelligent 
an interest shown in the exhibits and judging of the 
dairy cattle as was shown at the Memphis show. 

While the facilities for accommodating the show 
were woefully inadequate, the weather was perfect, and 
the interest so great that all seemed to overlook the 
inconvenience occasioned by the lack of suitable build- 
ings for housing such a large exhibition. The National 
Dairy Show has never had a permanent home. It has 
been moved from town to, town— from Chicago to 
Springfield, Mass., to Milwaukee, Wis., and South to 
Memphis, Tenn., and many places between. 

Looking to the Future——When large exhibitions 
are moved from place to place, as has been the National 
Dairy Show, they never can be adequately housed and 
the officials of the dairy show are now looking for a 
permanent home. St. Louis is making a strong bid for 
the honor of giving the show a permanent home. The 
South is also organizing a campaign for presenting the 
claims of Memphis as a suitable home for this greatest 
of all dairy expositions. The tremendous increase in 
interest in dairying in the South and the enthusiasm 
aroused by the success of this first dairy show ever 
held in the South give Memphis at least a fighting 
chance in her efforts to furnish a permanent home for 
this National Dairy Show. 

‘But if the South fails to get the National Dairy 
Show again next year, she is already organizing and 
formulating plans for a South-wide Dairy Exposition 
in connection with the Memphis Fair. Some mention 
has already been made of a “Mid-South Dairy Exposi- 
tion,” but its scope and ambitions should be South-wide. 
More than a year ago the Southern Dairy Association 
was organized for the purpose of promoting a Southern 
Dairy Show and all should now join hands to accom- 
plish this end. In fact, many are talking about a great 
Southern States Exposition to promote Southern agri- 
cwiture and industry and this idea is well worthy of 
careful consideration just at this time. 

Southern Farmers Showed Their Interest.—It was 
well known that the benefits which the South would 
obtain from this National Dairy Show, the first held in 
the South, would depend on the numbers of farmers 
and others interested in Southern dairying who could 
be induced to attend, and the railroads, agricultural ex- 


. 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


. 
tension workers, and the press codperated to the fullest 
extent ever. known in organizing for securing the larg- 
est possible attendance. How well they succeeded was 
shown by the scores of special trains which brought 
dairy farmers by the thousands from every Southern 
State and broke all attendance records for the National 
Dairy Show. 

The holding of the Na- 
tional Dairy Show of 1927 
at Memphis, Tennessee, 
was of tremendous value 
to the dairy industry of 
the whole country and par- 
ticularly of the South. 


We have not the space 
for printing all the awards 
but any Southern exhib- 
itor may have his winnings 
printed if he will furnish 
them and make the re- 
quest. 


Dairy Cattle. — The 
dairy cattle on exhibition 


Left above—Entrance to Dairy 
Building at Memphis where 
National Dairy Show was held. 
This is where the dairy equip- 
ment was shown, 

In center—Blonde’s Segunda, 
the Jersey cow that won 
grand championship at the re- 
cent National Dairy Show. 
She is owned by Crieve Hall 
Farm, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Right—The famous Tennessee 
herd of Jerseys that won first 
in this class at the recent Na- 
tional Dairy Show, Memphis. 


numbered 937, from the following breeds :— 


FOPOOIS Wk Ades dccecss 316 head Ayrshires ........¥.. 131 head 
Guernseys .......... 207 head Brown Swiss ....... 86 head 
Holsteins ........... 197 head 


Only among the Jerseys and Guernseys did Southern 
exhibitors appear with cattle of winning quality. Espe- 
cially among the Jerseys did the South with its Ten- 
nessee entries show strong. 


In the aged cow class, first, fourth, and. tenth places 
fell to Tennessee entries. First and fourth went to 
Crieve Hall Farm, Nashville, and tenth place in this 
magnificent show of 25 aged cows went to O. T. Smith, 
Memphis, Tenn. The first place cow over five years 
old, Crieve Hall Blonde’s Segunda, owned by Herbert 
Farrell, Nashville, Tenn., was made the senior and 
grand champion Jersey female of the show. 


Other Southern Jersey winnings were as follows :— 


Pebble Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga.—3rd on bull calf 
over 4 months and under 1 year; 5th on bull over 1 year and 
under 18 months; 7th on bull over 4 years; 2nd on heifer 
not in milk, 18 months and under 2 years; Sth on heifer calf 
over 4 months and under 1 year; 10th on get of sire. 

Crieve Hall Farm, Nashville, Tenn.—2nd on bull calf over 
4 months and under 1 year: Ist on bull over 2 years and 
under 3; Ist and 4th on cow over 5 years old; senior cham- 
pion cow; grand champion cow; Ist on cow 4 years and 
under 5; 3rd on cow 3 years and under 4; 4th on heifer 2 
years and under 3; 5th on heifer not in milk, 1 year and 
under 18 months; 8th on get of sire; Ist on produce of one 
cow, 2 animals; ist on herd of 5 cows owned by exhibitor. 

The Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga—2nd on bull over 1 
year and under 18 months; 2nd on bull over 2 years and under 
3; 7th on bull over 3 and. under.4 years; 5th on cow 3 years 
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and under 4; 5th on heifer over 2 and under 3 years; 7th on 
heifer not in milk, over 18 months and under 2 years; 2nd 
on heifer aot in milk, over 1 year and under 18 months; 4th 
on get of sire; 6th and 8th on produce of one cow, 2 animals; 
4th on young herd. 

R. Cohn, Heart’s Delight Farm, Forrest Hill, Tenn.—8th 
on bull 1 year and under 18 months; 7th on bull over 2 and 
under 3 years; 6th and 8th on cow over 4 and under 5 years; 
9th on cow over 3 and under 4 years; 10th on produce of 1 
cow, 2 animals; 6th on dairy herd 5 cows, owned by exhib- 
itor; 3rd on 4 daughters of an R. of M. bull. 


State University, Baton Rouge, La.—l0th on bull calf over 
4 months and under 1 year; 12th on bull over 1 year and 
under 18 months; 8th on bull over 4 years; 4th on cow over 
4 and under 5 years; 4th and 7th on cow over 3 and under 
4 years; 10th on heifer over 2 and under 3 years; 8th on heifer 
not in milk, over 18 months and under 2 years; 6th on heifer 
not in milk, over 1 year and under 18 months; 2nd on produce 
of one cow, 2 animals; 8th on young herd; 5th on dairy herd 
5 cows, owned by exhibitors; 2nd on 4 daughters of one R. 
of M. bull. 

Duntreath Farm, Forrest Hill, Tenn.—4th on bull 18 months 
and under 2 years; 4th on bull over 3 and under 4 years. 

Overton Hall Farm, Nashville, Tenn.—8th on bull calf 
over 4 months and under 1 year; 6th on bull over 1 year and 
under 18 months; 9th on produce of one cow, 2 animals. 

Walnut Grove Farm, Nashville, Tenn.—7th on bull 1 year 
and under 18 months. 
OQ. T. Smith, Memphis, Tenn.—l0th on cow over 5 years 


old 

Douglass Brothers, Gallatin, Tenn.—5th on bull over 4 
years old. 

S. L. Doolittle, Calhoun City, Miss.—10th on bull 1 year 
and under 18 months, 

Ashland Farms, Chattanooga, Tenn.—2nd on bull over 3 


and under 4 years; 10th on cow over 3 and 
under 4 years. 

R. L. Shuford, Newton, N. C.—9th on bull 1 
year old and under 18 months; 8th on bull 
over 2 and under 3 years; 7th on cow over 4 
and under 5 years old; 7th on produce of one 
cow, two animals; 7th on dairy herd, 5 cows, 
owned by exhibitor. 

Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C.—5th on 
cow over 4 and under 5 years old. 

Cameron Morrison, Charlotte, N. C.—4th on 
bull over 4 years old. 

Reynolda, Inc., Reynolds, N. C.—5th on bull 
over 18 months and under 2 years. 


In the State Class, cight animals entered by 
the State Jersey Association, the placings 
were as follows: First, Tennessee; second, 
Michigan; third, Missouri; fourth, Georgia; 
fifth, Ohio; sixth, North Carolina. 






Winners among Southern exhibitors of Guernseys 


were as follows :— 

Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss.—l0th on bull over 1 year 
and under 18 months; 4th on bull over 3 and under 4 years; 
5th and 7th on cow 4 years and under 5; 5th on cow 2 years 
and under 3; 9th on heifer not in milk, 18 months and under 
2 years; 10th on heifer 1 year and under 18 months. 

L. C. Fischer, Atlanta, Ga.—2nd on bull over 2 and under 
3 years (bred by Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss.); 5th on 
cow 3 years and under 4, 

E. R, Wright, Nesbitt, Miss.—7th on bull over 2 and under 
3 years. 

J. L. McIntosh, Doversville, S. C.—7th on bull 4 years and 
over; 5th on heifer 1 year and under 18 months (not in milk); 
7th on heifer 4 months and under 1 year. 

Winners in the fresh and storage butter contests to- 
gether with those Southern exhibitors who were award- 
ed a prize were as follows :— 

Storage Butter.—139 contestants from 23 states; winner, 
Jim McAdams, Fairmont, Minn.; score of butter 94.5 per cent. 
State awards:— — 

Tennessee, 11 samples scoring 90 or better; Ist, W M. 
Gabard, Nashville; score 93. 

Mississippi: 1st, Ivan D. Cook, McComb; score 91.5. 

Arkansas: Ist, L. W. Gohlke, Eureka Springs; score 91.5. 

Kentucky: Ist, D. H. Ewings Sons, Louisville; score 91. 

Louisiana: ist, A. L. Baldridge, Baton Rouge; score 91.5. 

Fresh Butter.—ist, A. W. Dalsgaard, Eagle Bend, Minn.; 
score 95, The contestants numbered 182 from 24 states. 

A silver medal was awarded to the best butter from each 
state provided it scored 92 or better. 

Georgia:, Mrs. Malott, Atlanta; score 92, 

Mississippi: Winona Creamery Co., Winona; score 92. 

Tennessee: ist J. Ripley Steele, Dimple Ice Cream Co., 
Columbia; score 93. 
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Sore throat waits here also 











Gargle when you get home 


and throat where so many colds start. 
It is important, however, that you use it 
early—and frequently. 
Most of the fall and winter months are 
‘‘sore throat months,” and for your 
own protection use Listerine night 


After long exposure to bad weather, after sud- 
den changes of temperature, after mingling 
with crowds—gargle with Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, when you get home. 
, This pleasant precaution has nipped many a 
cold and sore throat in the bud, be- 
fore they became serious. 

Listerine, being antiseptic, im- 
mediately attacks the countless 
bacteria that lodge in the mouth 
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and morning. It is a good habit 

to acquire. Lambert Pharmacal 

Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 





—the safe antiseptic 



































to More Eggs 
is Wi 
this Winter 
Put your laying hens on Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, the econom- 
ical feed, and you'll get better eggs, 
and more of them, at the very low- 
est cost. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
costs less because it goes farther; 
there are more eggs in every sack 
than you can get in any other way. 
The base of this famous mash is 
fresh, pure oatmeal. To it are 
added the very things that make 
eggs, including minerals and pro- 
teins, and Cod Liver Meal to make 
every ingredient “go right to the 
spot.” It puts hens in the right 
condition and spirit for a winter 
of peak production. And it’s ac- 
tually cheaper to use! See the 
Quaker Feed dealer in your neigh- 
borhood. Get your flock off to a 
swift start for the winter months. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 


EGG MASH | 
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Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Sugared Pig-N-Hog Greem Cross 
Meal Horse Feed 


Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher 










BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
























Late Seeding of Farm Crops 

OVEMBER is rather late for seed- 

ing grain in the northern part of the 
state, according to Professor Childs of 


the Agronomy Division, but the dry 
weather has made it 
impossible for a 


number of farmers 
to finish during Oc- 
tober. There is still 
an opportunity to 
make a fair crop if 
the seeding is done 
promptly. Rye and 
wheat are better 
adapted to late seed- 
ing than oats. The 
amount of seed needs to be increased 
from a third to one-half with late sowing. 

There is still time for sowing vetch, 
crimson clover, and Austrian winter peas 
in the northern part of the state. If 
seed have been bought, it will be wiser to 
use than to hold over for another season. 

November is the proper time for 
sowing in most of the southern part of 
the state. Experiments have shown a 
decided benefit from sowing early in the 
month rather than waiting until later, 
which is opposite to the belief of a num- 
ber of farmers in that section. 

Finish Harvesting This Month 

ry John R. Fain, professor of agron- 

omy, suggests that farmers finish 
gathering all crops during the month of 
November. The open fall has been very 
favorable to gathering crops. By con- 
tinued work, it is believed possible for 
practically everyone to finish harvesting 
this month, thus clearing the work of 
this year’s crop in ample time to enjoy 
a vacation during December. 

Gathering the corn in low lands sub- 
ject to overflow is one job needing atten- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Gathering corn in all the five-acre corn 
contests should be done this month, if it 
has not already been finished. Mr. Alex- 
ander, who is in charge of the contest 
wants a large number of contestants to 
finish their work and send an exhibit to 
Athens for the corn show during Farm- 
ers’ Week. Mr. Westbrook is also anx- 
ious for a large number of the cotton 
contestants to finish their record books 
and give them to the county agent. The 
results of both contests will be announced 
during Farmers’ Week and will be pub- 
lished soon afterward. 


Buy a Good Dairy Animal 


(j= of the suggestions that F. W. 
Fitch, specialist in dairying believes 
is practical every month of the year is 
to buy a good dairy animal. Now after 
the cotton crop is sold and before all the 
money is. spent he believes it is doubly 
appropriate. For a group of farmers 
interested in breeding up their cows, Mr. 
Fitch believes the organization of a bull 
association and the purchase of a good 
sire to be the most important thing, Sev- 
eral of these have already been started 
in the state and Mr. Fitch is contem- 
plating the organization of several more. 

For the farmer with one to five cows, 
Mr. Fitch believes the best buy will be a 
purebred heifer if a good purebred bull 
is located near enough for service. For 
the farmer with a number of grade cows, 
a good purebred bull is certainly the best 
kind of animal to buy first, and after- 
ward purebred heifers or cows can be 
added. 


Green Feed for All Animals 


MONG the numerous suggestions 


Dr. M. P. Jarnagin, professor of 
animal husbandry makes to the farmers 
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of the state, he always includes the 
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warning to produce plenty of feedstuff. 
During the summer, it is planting rough- 
age and during the fall putting in green 
feed. 


Dr. Jarnagin, who has worked in Geor- 
gia 20 years, finds that our chief fault in 
livestock production is short feeding, 
For this month he cited several examples 
of successful management in providing 
adequate amounts of green feed in the 
winter. The first was Austin Barnett of 
Washington, Georgia, using a mixture of 
oats and barley for both grazing and 
grain for his herd of dairy cows. The 
second was Evans Lunsford of Coving- 
ton, successfully carrying a herd of beef 
cattle through the winter with no feed 
from the barn, by having highly im: 
proved pastures growing bur clover and 
Bermuda grass. The third example was 
Bob Hasty of Chipley, Georgia, who is 
sowing down all his cotton and corn land 
to a mixture of crimson clover, vetch, 
rape and yellow annual melilotus and 
pasturing this in the winter and spring. 
These men, Dr. Jarnagin believes, have 
shown the way we should provide the 
needed green feed during the cold season. 


Repair and Study 


pa: W. A. Clegg of the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Division suggests 
that needed repairs to buildings, terraces 
and fences be made as complete as pos- 
sible during November. He also sug- 
gests that time be given to the study of 
good equipment for the farm and the 
ways of using it. For this study he rec- 
ommends two books, Equipment for 
Farm and Farmstead by Ramsower, 
printed by Ginn & Co., New York City, 
and Farm Engineering by Robb and Beh- 
rends, printed by Wiley & Sons, New 
York City. Professor Clegg believes we 
are rapidly going into a period of exten- 
sive use of farm machinery and every 
farmer will be forced to use up-to-date 
equipment or quit in a few years. 


Add to Garden and Orchard 


NOVEMBER Suggestion from the 

members of the Horticultural Di- 
vision of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture is to add to the garden and 
home orchard-on most of the farms in 
the state. Plans for an ideal garden and 
home orchard have been outlined and 
printed and are available for distribution. 
Dr. McHatton, professor of horticulture, 
believes the garden on the average farm 
needs to be doubled in size and the home 
orchard increased even more. - November 
is the first opportunity to increase the 
orchard for next season and is a suitable 
time for preparing more land to be used 
next year for vegetables. 


Prepare for Early Planting 


fi dpc best way to prepare for early 
planting next spring, according to 
Prof. Geo. A. Crabb, of the Agronomy 
Division, is to plow the land in the fall. 
There are many opportunities in the 
southern part of the state to plow during 
the late fall and winter but only a lim- 
ited number in the northern half of the 
state. This makes fall plowing a prob- 
lem in North Georgia. It is necessary 
for success in early seeded crops, how- 
ever. The garden, the Irish potato patch, 
the early roasting ear patch and as much 
of the cotton land as possible should be 
plowed as soon as the moisture content 
of the soil is large enough. 


Dr. John R. Fain added after advising 
rushing the harvesting of crops this 
month, that fall plowing was one of the 
main reasons for getting all the crops out 
of the way. He regards this as the 
weakest point in farming in the northern 
half of Georgia. 
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Whatto Do onGeorgia Farms ¥ 
State College Specialists Send November Reminders 


By PAUL TABOR 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD | 
By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Remove Paradichlorobenzene 
ta AVOID possibility of injury to the 

trees from paradichlorobenzene, tear 
down the mounds and scatter out any of 
the unspent crystals of this material. 
Remove from five- 
year-old trees and 
up in four to six 
weeks. If weather 
conditions have 
been ideal for this 
chemical to get in 
its work, that is, 
if the weather has 
been comparatively 
warm and dry, re- 
move at the end of 
five to six weeks. If the weather has 
been cold and wet, increase the time al- 
lowed about one week. 

After this material has been banked 
around the trees for this length of time, 
nothing is to be gained by allowing any 
of the unspent crystals to remain, and 
there is a possibility of damage to the 
trees. Therefore, be sure to tear down 
the mounds and scatter out any unspent 
crystals of the paradichlorobenzene, re- 
gardiess of what the weather conditions 
may have been. 


Medium Size Cabbage Preferred 


ABBAGE that are abnormally large 

will not sell nearly so well as com- 
pact heads of average size. It has been 
shown that the average housewife likes 
best a compact head that weighs about 
three pounds, and that the six-pound 
head is somewhat in disfavor. Buyers 
pay a little more per 100 pounds or pet 
ton for firm heads of the proper size than 
they do for the very large ones. To get 
the right size heads, one must not only 
select the right varieties, but space them 
comparatively thick. For this purpose, 
10,000 plants per acre should be set. In 
putting them 18 inches apart in rows 
three feet wide, 10,000 plants will be re- 
quired for an acre. On land that is quite 
rich, 12,000 or more plants can be set 
per acre, as on such land they can be put 
as close as 14 to 15 inches apart. 


Kill Moles With Paradichloro- 


benzene 

EPORTS indicate that paradichloro- 

benzene is excellent material for 
controlling moles. Carbon disulphide 
serves the purpose very well and traps 
are helpful when only a few moles are 
present, but those who have tried para- 
dichlorobenzene say it is far more effi- 
cient than any other method ever tried. 
We suggest that those who are being 
troubled with these pests try it. It is 
well known that paradichlorobenzene, 
when it comes in contact with soil mois- 
ture, gives off a gas that is very pene- 
trating and will kill practically any in- 
sect or animal with which it comes in 
contact. 

To use it in destroying moles, be sure 
to get it in a fresh run and as near as 
possible to the mole. Use a broom han- 
dle, or other stick about this size, punch 
a hole in the run, put in a couple of tea- 
spoonfuls of paradichlorobenzene, and 
immediately stop up with earth. Do not 
pack tight, because the run should be left 
as nearly open as possible so that the gas 
of the paradichlorobenzene may penetrate 
it easily. We shall be glad to have re- 
ports on results from those who try it. 


Space Required for Sweet Potatoes 


“Ho” much space is required to 
store a given quantity of sweet 
potatoes, say a bushel or 100 bushels?” 
A space 10x10x6 feet will be re- 
quired for 400 bushels of sweet potatoes. 
On an average, one cubic foot of space 
is required for each 40 pounds. This 
May vary slightly, but is approximately 
correct, and in figuring on storage, at 
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A TIME AND MONEY SAVER 
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HRIFT always thrills, but 
thrilling performance is 
not always thrifty. 


Because Dodge Brothers new 
Four is light, low and expertly 
balanced, your tire bills shrink 
to insignificance. 


Because of these qualities, and 
because it is powered by the 


remarkable new “124” motor, 
your gas bills are cut one-third. 


Because it is built the good 
Dodge way—honestly, expert- 
ly, dependably—your mainte- 
nance bills are negligible. 


The fastest Four in America is 
also America’s finest—and one 
of the most economical cars 
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Be My Candy Accent 


Bred ee eas 


Condy Co. 1416 Vine St. 
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Guaranteed 








~— Reliable —— 





E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE, If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I. saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results: from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 








Sta. V. Cincinast!, 0. Dept. 143. 
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DIXISTEEL 





FENCE 


(Pronounced “Dizie-Steel”’) 





It will pay you to read this 


book about fences 


“FARMING with Fences” will 
surprise you with its facts 
about the way fences in- 
erease farm profits. 

This booklet will tell you 
just how systematic fencing 
makes diversified farming 
profitable. How fences make 
the farm produce food for 
the family, feed for the live- 
stock and money crops that 
are clean surplus. And it 
will give you the reasons why 
Dixisteel woven wire is a 
better fence for any farm 
requirement. 5 

Wonderful galvanizing 

gives long life 
Dixisteel Fence is heavily gal- 
vanized by a process excelled 
no other manufacturer. This gal- 
vanizing will not peel or flake off. 


Rust is prevented. It is especially 
adapted to our southern climate. 


Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
having been subjected to a sudden 
or severe pressure. 


A fence for every 
farm need 


Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the complete Dixisteel line— 
standard-mesh fence for cattle; 
close-mesh fence for hogs and 
cattle; fence that will stop “razor- 
back” hogs; wolf-proof fence and 
poultry, rabbit and garden fence. 
Different weights and heights. 


Mail coupon today 


The booklet, “Farming with 
Fences,” is free. ATLANTIC STEEL 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. Also wire 
nails, staples, plain wire, barbed 
wire, bale ties, cotton ties, posts, 
= lawn fence, angles, bars, 
ands, hoops, etc. 








Name 


ATLANTIC STEEL Company, Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


I am interested in 
Please send me a free copy. 


“Farming with Fences.” 





Address 


Dealer’s Name 
































OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
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Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, © 
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New State Leader 


ISS Helen Johnston is the new state 

leader of home demonstration work 
in Alabama. She was promoted after 
nine years of successful work as a dis- 
trict agent and one year as a home agent 
in .Escambia County. 

When Director L. N. Duncan an- 
nounced the promotion of Miss Johnston 
he said that in addition to her rich ex- 
perience and excellent training, her per- 








MISS HELEN JOHNSTON 
New state leader of home demonstration 
work in Alabama. For nine years Miss John- 
ston has been district demonstration agent. 
She is located at Auburn. 


sonality and her understanding of the 
work make her an ideal state leader. 

Miss Johnston is a Tennesseean. She 
attended public and high schools in that 
state, later going to Peabody College at 
Nashville where she received both B. S. 
and M. S. degrees. Later she did post- 
graduate work in special courses at 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Concurrent with the promotion of Miss 
Johnston, the state was re-districted for 
state supervision and home demonstra- 
tion work. The number of districts was 
reduced from four to three. Miss May 
I. Cureton, Miss Elizabeth Forney, and 
Miss Isadora Williams, who have been 
doing district work, will each have charge 
of work in one-third of the state. They 
have had years of experience in exten- 
sion work. 

The new districts for women corre- 
spond to those of the men. 


Cheney Moves 
T. Cheney, county agent of Cren- 
shaw County, has been transferred 
to Covington ta succeed J. P. Wilson who 
resigned from Covington County to be- 
come district agent. 

Mr. Cheney was county agent in Sum- 
ter and Tallapoosa counties before going 
to Crenshaw several years ago. During 
the last two years he has done an out- 
standing job in introducing cultivators, a 
project for which he is best known. In 
this way he has made a big contribution 
to farming in Crenshaw County. 


Grazing Peanuts 


| ipasisanseryecase tar conducted by the 
ammal husbandry department of the 
Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, 
have shown that two pounds of peanuts 
will produce a pound of pork if hogs are 
allowed to graze them. When fed in a 
dry lot three to three and one-half pounds 
are required. 


News of Alabama Farm People 
Helen Johnston Made State Leader for Women and Girls 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 









The Pragressive Fa 


With these figures a farmer can deter. 
mine whether to graze his peanuts or to 
dig and sell. A crop of 30 to 40 bushels 
per acre will produce 400 to 650 pounds 
of pork when grazed. Such an acre will 
carry ten 100-pound shoats 30 to 40 days, 

In deciding whether to graze or to har- 
vest and sell, labor and soil must be 
taken into consideration. Harvesting pea- 
nuts requires much labor. Fyrthermore, 
harvesting which removes all the vines 
as well as the nuts is hard on land. When 
grazed most of the plant food is return- 
ed to the soil. 


New World’s Record 


URING the months of November, 

December, and January last year 
the 10 White Leghorn hens owned by 
Marshall Farm, Mobile, ‘Ala., established 
a new world record in winter egg pro- 
duction, according to a telegram re- 
ceived by Prof. John E. Ivey,-head of the 
Poultry Department at Auburn, from Dr. 
E. A. Lloyd, in charge of poultry work 
at the University of British Columbis 
and secretary of the Canadian Register- 
of-Merit Association. These ten Alabama 
hens produced 727 eggs, or an average of 
72.7 eggs per bird during the three win- 


ter months. They exceeded by nine eggs ~ 


the world’s record established a year ago 
by a pen of Canadian hens. 

High production during the winter 
months is of much value because egg 
prices are higher during these months 
than during other months of the year. 


New Foods Specialist 


ISS Helen Kennedy is returning to 
Alabama, where she served for four 
years as county home agent, to become 
state specialist in nutrition, succeeding 
Miss Certie Reynolds. 
For four years Miss Kennedy was home 
demonstration- agent in Dallas County 


MISS HELEN KENNEDY 


Former home demonstration agent in Dal- 
las County, who has returned from Florida 
to become nutrition specialist for the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


where her work was an outstanding suc- 
cess. She left Alabama to go to Tennes- 
see. and from there to Florida as a coun- 
ty home agent, from which position she 
is returning. 


Miss Kennedy is a Tennesseean. In ad- 
dition to her educational experiences as 
a student she has her degree in home 
economics from the University of Ten- 
nessee. As an extension worker she is 
outstanding and is highly recommendec! 
by those who know her and her work. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By FP. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Extitor, Health Department 











When Washington, D. Cc. Went 
Dry for Health’s Sake 


HE use and abuse of alcohol is as old 

as the hills. While there may be 
some virtue in alcohol—per se—as a 
medicine (which I doubt) there is much 
more harm in it as 
a beverage. Alcohol 
is splendid to rub 
with and is needed 
in the manufacture 
of drugs on account 
of its preserving 
qualities. 

I can think of no 
other drug that has 
such a wide range of 
dosage: from one- 

half teaspoonful to a pint. The alcohol- 
, containing beverages that the public is 

able to get now are much more dangerous 
than those which were dispensed in Wash- 
ington before it went dry for “health’s 
sake.” Whiskey has always been barred 
from the public when a crisis of war or 
an epidemic of disease was gnawing at 
the vitals of the public. 

I did not start out to write anything 
about the good or evil of alcohol, for 
just about everyone has a pronounced 
opinion as to the worth or worthlessness 
of alcohol. But I do want to quote a 
page from the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Board of Health of the District of 
Columbia, August 14, 1832. The district 
was threatened with an epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera and the following meas- 
ures were adopted to prevent its spread: 

“Resolved, That this 
fully impressed with the belief that the 
use of ardent spirits is highly prejudicial 
to health, and the corporate authorities 
having decided that this body possesses 
full power to prohibit and remove all 
nuisances, and the late Attorney General 
MeWirt, having officially given it as his 
opinion that the Board of Health has 
under the charter and acts of the city 
councils, sufficient authority to do any 
and every thing which the health of the 
city may require, therefore, 

“Resolved, That the vending of ardent 
spirits, im whatever quantity, is consid- 
ered a nuisance, amd as such, is hereby 
directed to be discontinued fer the space 
of 90 days from this date. 

“By order of the Board of Health. 
(Signed) “JAMES LARNED, Sec’y.” 





‘ DR. REGISTER 





BE SURE WHICH PAPER YOU 
ARE GETTING 


E HAVE been repeatedly told that 

agents of other farm papers work- 
ing in our territory are trymg to create 
the impression that they represent The 
Progressive Farmer. 

“Well, you want your good old farm 
paper again,” one will say. “Well, I’m 
just down from Raleigh and will take 
your renewal.” Then the farmer prob- 
ably doesn’t notice till too fate that the 
subscription receipt is not for Fhe Pro- 
gressive Farmer at all but for some 
other farm paper. 

Sometimes our friends do mot even 
read the receipts, and honestly think they 
have renewed for The Progressive Far- 
mer and then blame us for failing to give 
them credit. 

If you want The Progressive. Farmer, 
be sure to see to it that the agent has an 
official, printed Progressive Farmer re- 
ceipt-form before you give him your 
money. Then also look at your receipt 
the very moment an agent hands it to 
you and see whether he has your name, 
R. F. D. number, and postoffice right. 

It will take but a minute to make any 
correction then. It may take several 
weeks if you don’t do it then. 

ea 
ag REP in touch with your state college 
of agriculture for new and promis- 
ing plant varieties. 
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The cigarette that leads 


Camel 


by billions 


Just to state a great truth 


in another way—Camel is 


so exactly what so many 


smokers want that no 


other brand is even a 


close second. 
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50,000 People Saw 
De Laval Separators 


Get Money From Skim-Milk 


URING the past year De Laval 

Agents in 17 states held hundreds 
of educational dairy meetings which 
were attended by more than 50,000 
farmers and dairymen. One feature 
of these meetings was the “Skimming 
the Skim-Milk Demonstration” to 
show how much butter-fat the ordinary 
separator is losing. 

Skim-milk from some se tor 
in use in each community was obtained 
and run through a new De Laval under 
the complete observation of all in 
attendance. The cream recovered in 
this manner was then immediately sent 
to the local creamery or cream station, 
was weighed and tested, and a check 
received for it. 


$78.00 Per Year Average Loss 

In hundreds of such public tests the 
De Laval Separator never failed to 
recover butter-fat from the skim-milk. 


The amounts recovered varied in value 
from a few cents to over a dollar. 
The average results show that the 
tors from which De Lavais 
ed the skim-milk were losing 
butter-fat at the rate of $78.00 a year. 





Many people were amazed at the 
separating losses revealed by these 
tests and asked for individual tests 
to be made in the same manner on 
their own separators at their homes. 
Any separator user can have such a 
test made and De Laval Agents will 
loan a new De Laval for such trial. 


Trade in Your Old Separator 
Pm one alow De Laval 
6 new De Lav not only skim cleaner 

but also have other improvements and refine- 
ments. They are the best cream separators 
ever made and are the crowning achievement 
in ay 50 yease of separator manufacture 
and leadership. 

With these new features and cleaner 
skim: you can’t afford not to have a 
new De Laval—especially when you can get 
a liberal trade allowance on your old machine 
regardless of age or make. New De Lavais 
are also sold on easy terms or installments 
so that you can use them while they are 
paying for rato te 

ee your De Lava ent or send coupon 
for full information. a 


MAIL 
Seeeeessssesssseseuusece 
m THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. e920 = 
® 165 Broadway, New York ‘ ® 

600 Jackson Bivd., Chica ° 

61 Beale St., San Francisco : 

Please send me, without ( Separator 0 » 
obligation, full informa- Mier Os 

m on check which » 
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: 
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When you put a Pioneer Engine Su 
port on your Fo chatter aoe ene 
mission bands and rattles from floor- 
disappear. Engine runs quieter, 
smoother, with less vibration. No. dan- 
ger of broken crankcase arms. Oil leak- 
age reduced, Nuts, screws and rivets 
tight, Cuts repair bills. 

Use as a brace for three or four 

. auxiliary transmissions. 

BREWER-TITCHENER C 

102 Port Watson St, Cortland, NY: 
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TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 





\VCAL ITS 


BIGYANK 














Here’s Comfort! 


Comfort ! Freedom of movement! Looks! 








Warmth! BIG YANK has ’emall! One feel 
of these soft, extra heavy, full-cut flannels 
—one surprised look at the moderate price 
—is enough to tell you BIG YANK has 
come through with a bigger value than 
ever—the world’s best buy! 

Ask your dealer now for one of ‘these 
beautifully patterned BIG YANK gar- 
ments. Then, this winter, you’ll know 
real outdoor comfort. 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Progressive Farmer 


The Turkey Market Outlook 


Crop No Larger Than in 1926; Cold Storage Holdings Larger 
By MARILLA ADAMS 


NCE again the turkey struts into 

the limelight. As the holiday season 
approaches, the farm wife who has wor- 
ried through the hazards of rain, cold, 
disease, scanty feed supplies, motorists 
with no regard for poultry in the road, 
and the well-known gypsy tendencies of 
the turkey to go roving off, frequently to 
forget its way home or to be gathered 
into another flock, takes stock of the 
turkeys which have survived the struggle 
and begins to figure what the return for 
her labor with them will be. 

Early in the season, it was believed 
that this year’s turkey crop would exceed 
all previous records. The high prices 
which prevailed last Christmas when 
farmers were paid on the average 32.8 
cents a pound, the highest 
since 1920, induced many 
who had never been inter- 
ested before to try their 
hand -at raising turkeys. 
The demand for “seed 
stock” early in the year 
was the largest ever known 
in many sections, Young 
and healthy toms without 
pedigree in some instances 
sold for $10, and hen tur- 
keys for $5 in Texas. So 
heavy was the demand for 


Oct. 15 Nov.15 Dec.15 Jan. 1§ 


ORES sseccscast 25.1 29.5 32.3 29.7 
WAS .cccscvces 26.6 27.9 24.5 23.1 
19DA. -.scectcces 23.3 24.2 25.8 26.2 
WS. ccsvcsscce 24.0 28.3 31.1 31.7 
BOMB cccascccs. 26.6 29.8 32.8 31.6 


Last year, the country prices paid to 
Texas farmers for No, 1 hve turkeys 
started at 23 to 25 cents a pound. On 
November 15, the average for the entire 


state was 24.1 cents, or 2 cents a pound : 


higher than a year previous. In Okla. 
homa, producers received an average of 
26.8 cents a pound on the same date. In 
the. Central States, where a smaller pro- 
portion of the crop is ready for the 
Thanksgiving trade, the price averaged 
29.2 cents, and in the Western and Moun- 
tain states, 35.5 cents. A month later, 
farm prices had advanced 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 
During the last three 
years, prices paid to farm- 
ers for their turkeys have 
averaged higher in Decem- 


will tend to make farmers 
wait for the ‘Christmas 
season before disposing of 
their birds. For this rea- 
son, dealers are inclined to 
believe that the opening 
prices will have to be as 





hen turkeys toward the 

close of last season that many cars of 
dressed turkeys moved to the East with 
only a scant showing of hen turkeys. 


No Increase Over 1926 


tones stage seemed set this spring for 
what ‘promised to be the largest crop 
of turkeys ever raised. Undoubtedly, the 
hatch was in line with these expectations. 
But the hazards from poult to market are 
great, and this year a cold wet spring in- 
creased the difficulty in getting young 
turkeys through the tender stages, par- 
ticularly for those who attempted to raise 
incubator hatched poults. Furthermore, 
the inexperience of many producers was 
a tremendous handicap. There are records 
where hundreds of young turkeys were 
hatched out in Texas and only a fraction 
of them reached the point where they be- 
gan rustling for themselves. 


Estimates of the size of the turkey 
crop are at best only a matter of conjec- 
ture. The consensus of opinion now in- 
dicates that in spite of the larger hatch 
last spring, the crop to be marketed is 
not larger than a year ago. From Texas 
and Oklahoma, which supply the bulk of 
the Thanksgiving trade, up through Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and into the Dakotas and 
Montana, come reports of “same as year 
ago” or “fewer turkeys than in 1926,” In 
the Pacific-Northwestern states, a small 
increase is indicated. In the Eastern 
States, such as Delaware and Maryland, 
the turkey, crop is believed to be fully as 
large as a year ago. Pennsylvania re- 
ports some increase. In the South, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Kentucky shippers 
agree that the turkey crop is smaller 
than last year, while Mississippi reports 
production as “unchanged.” 

December Prices Have Averaged 
Higher 

T IS still too early to venture a guess 

as to the probable price at which 
turkeys will be sold this year. Prices 
never are determined before the first 
of November when the marketing 
season opens, and they frequently change 
as much as 10 to 15 cents a pound before 
the short season is over. Prices in cents 
per pound paid to producers during the 
big turkey marketing season from Octo- 
ber 15 through the middle of January the 
past five years as reported to the United 
States Department of Agriculture are as 
follows :— 





high as a year ago in order 
to attract producers to sell. 


Storage Carry-over Large 


N UNSETTLING factor in the sit- 

uation is the stock of turkeys still 
held over: in storage from last year’s 
deal. Country prices for turkeys ad- 
vanced so rapidly during December last 
year that city prices had difficulty in 
keeping up. Furthermore, consumer in- 
terests fell off at the higher level and 
the Christmas trade was not as heavy as 
many dealers had anticipated. On Febru- 
ary 1, when reserves of turkeys are us- 
ually at the peak, there were 5 million 
pounds more turkey meat in storage than 
on the corresponding date a year previ- 
ous. Since then, withdrawals have been 
sufficiently large to cut this margin in 
half, but on October 1, the stocks of 
5,165,000 pounds were practically twice 
as large as at the corresponding time a 
year ago. The average for the past five 
years on October 1 has been 4,555,000 
pounds. 


The heavy movement of turkeys from 
storage during the spring and summer 
was at the expense of prices as the sales 
have been made at less than cost in most 
cases. Dealers who have stored turkeys 
during the past few years claim that their 
operations have been unprofitable. They 
probably will be slow to store the surplus 
above holiday requirements this year ex- 
cept at a price which seems a safe guar- 
antee against further losses. 


Argentina shipped substantial quan- 
tities of turkeys to the United 
States during the summer, but the arri- 
vals fell off early in October. Small 
supplies have arrived from European 
countries. Foreign turkeys will not be a 
serious menace to domestic prices this 
fall and winter. 


Although the crop got a late start in 
most sections, the cool weather lately has 
been favorable for the growth of tur- 
keys and the birds generally are believed 
to be further advanced than usual at this 
time. A plentiful supply of small grain 
also will help put the birds in fine ‘condi- 
tion and the weight per head is expected 
to average higher than last season.. Deal- 
ers insist that they will buy for the 
Thanksgiving trade strictly on a No. 1 
grade basis, and will encourage farmers 
to return the underdeveloped birds to 
the range for later handling. 
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[BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


State of Hidalgo. 
EAR Marthy:— 
This Mex is smart folks. I’ve seen 
enough to satisfy me on that. I wrote 
you about ridin’ out to the school. Well 
we passed a lot of 
Mex places. In this 
part of the country, 
they build fences out 
of loose flat rocks 
which they’ve got a 
plenty of. But they 
got a trick that beats 
barb wire a_ mile. 
On top of these 
rock walls they 
plants prickly pears 
or what they calls 
cactus. And for that 
job they picks out the kind with the most 
sharpest stickers they got. On some of 
these fences they had bristlin’ prickly 
pears that growed about six inches high 
ard others had a kind that grows about 
two feet high and as clost together as 
you please. They wasn’t no gaps in the 
sticker part of these fences. Now I claim 
the fellow that thought that up . was 
pretty smart. 
Up at the school they was a big ditch 
about twelve foot wide full of water. 
“Where you get that water?” says I to 
the teacher. “Mexico City,” says he. 
“Huh?” says I thinkin’ I must of misun- 
derstood. “Mexico City,” says he, “that’s 
the water from the Mexico City sewer- 
age system.” “What’s it doin’ out here?” 
says I. “We bring it out here to irrigate 
with,” says he, “because we need the 
water and the fertility don’t hurt the 
land none.” “I thought we was too far 
from Mexico City for this,” says I, “it 
must be nigh on to fifty mile from here.” 
“Sixty-five,” says he. These Mex is smart 
people. 
On the other side of the school was an- 




















BILL CASPER 


other ditch with water in it. “Where 
. does that come from?” says I. “From a 
big irrigation dam,” sayd he. “How far 
does it have to come?” says I. “Fifty- 


five miles,” says he. “For the land’s sake,” 
says I. “Yep,” says he. I wonder what 
he. thought I said. 

This evenin’ we seen that big dam he 
was talking about. It sure*enough is 
a big one. It was one hundred feet high. 
But I wisht you could of seen the ditch 
that takes the water from it to the 
farmin’ land fifty miles away. They don’t 
have to have no level land to get 
water where . they want it~ in this 
country. Shucks, they just runs the 
big ditch around the mountain, like 
railroads runs their tracks and when they 
strike a place they want to go over to the 
next mountains they just build a trestle 
with a water shute on top. I tell you these 
Mex folks is smart. . They get water out 


See and take it fifty miles away where 
they got level land to use it on. 
. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 








Last year Buick said: “Change your 
oil only four times a year.” 


Buick tests at the great Proving 
Ground of General Motors at that 
time had shown thatoil changes would 
never be necessary, with the Oil Filter 
to remove impurities, and with the 
Crankcase Ventilator, Thermostatic 
Circulation Control and Automatic 
Heat Control to prevent oil dilution. 


Now more than a year has passed, and 
Buick owners in every section of the 
world— under every climatic condi- 
tion—have also proved that you never 








ou Need Never Chan: e Your 
if You Own a Buick- 


need change your oil if you own a 
Buick —just add enough to maintain 
the proper level. 


The trouble and expense of frequent 
oil changes are now things of the past 
with Buick owners—replenishment 
and inspection of the Buick Oil Filter 
only are required. 


This is but another of Buick’s many 
contributions to the economy and 
efficiency of.motor car operation . . . 
another instance of Buick’s progres- 
siveness ... another indication of 
Buick’s greater value. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUICK#1928 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT. BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








[WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


PPoLLowine are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 





Friday, November 4,—Jesus Gathering Dis- 


Saturday, November 5.—Jesus and Nico- 
us, John 3:1-21. 
Sunday, November 6.—Jesus and the Boy’s 
Cakes, John 6:1-21. 
Monday, November 7.—Jesus and His En- 
emies, John 7:1-20. 
Tuesday, November 
Friends, John 12:1-22, 
Wednesday, November 9.—Jesus and His 


8.—Jesus and His 


ursday, November 10.—Jesus and His 
Mother, John 19:13-30, 
tiday, November 11.—Jesus and the Wom- 


offer. 


Dept. 231-MM, 





IWANTA 


PARTNER 


to take care of my business. 
Make $15.00 daily; ride in 
Chrysler car; show samples, 
Teas, Coffee, Spices, Ex- 

» tracts, things people eat. I 
furnish everything complete, includ- 
ing world’s finest super-sales outfit. 
Highest quality products; lowest 
prices; big permanent repeat business. 
With the person I select as my part- 
ner, I go SO-50. Get my amazing 
Write or Wire Today. 


C. W. VAN DE MARK 


{17 Duane St., Cincinnati, Obie 


SEND FOR 
THIS 








@n, John 20:1-18. 
turday, November Church’s 
hday, Acts 2:1-21. 
Verses: John 1:43; 3:16; 6:11; 7:5; 


12.—The 
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FREE PAINT BOX SET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 


scenes, 


colors and a brush. 


ER. If 
PROGR 





FREE! 








This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed: FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a five 
scription to THE PROGRESSIV 
ou are not satisfied with THE 
SIVE FARMER, your money will 
be refunded when the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, November 7—To remove 

spots caused by machine oil, sponge 
with cold water and follow with warm 
water and soap. 








Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8.—Every house- 
keeper is interested 
in cutting down the 
grocery bill. One 
way to do this is to 
buy those foods 
which are highly ad- 
vertised. They are 
standardized and you 
can always count on 
their quality. Large 
advertising means a demand for that food 
and this increase in demand means 
greater production and this in turn 
reduces the cost. 

Wednesday, November 9—A 
cloth moistened with kerosene is 
best for the daily cleaning of the 
bathtub and wash basin. 

Thursday, November 10,—Hot 
cheese sandwiches with tomato 
sauce taste mighty good on a chilly 
evening. Spread slices of light 
bread with butter and make into 
sandwiches with _ sliced yellow 
cheese between the bread. Fry these 
sandwiches in a little butter and 
pour over them a hot tomato sauce. 
Canned tomato soup diluted with a 
small amount of water makes an 
excellent sauce. Serve the sand- 
wiches at once. 

Friday, November 11—Armis- 
tice Day.—An appropriate way for 
a woman’s club to celebrate Ar- 
mistice Day is to have a program 
devoted to the history and customs 
of the Allied Nations. 

Saturday, November 12—“No 
entertainment is so cheap as read- 
ing, nor any pleasure so lasting,” 
said Lady Mary M. W. Montague. 
Good lights, good chairs, and good 
books and papers will keep the 
family happy at home these winter 
evenings. 

Sunday, November 13.—After 
supper tonight gather the children 
around the piano and let them sing 
the old fashioned hymns you learn- 
ed in your own childhood. 


| THE VANITY BOX | 


Concerning Face Creams 
D? YOU give your skin the 


regular care it deserves? Or 
do you wait until you get an invitation 
to a party and then hurriedly try to cover 
up its blemishes ? 

Everyone knows that to keep the teeth 
in good order they must receive regular, 
twice-a-day cleansing with some good 
dentrifice. The same is true of the 
equally precious complexion but many 
girls and women fail to realize it. They 
neglect the skin for months, then expect 
a face cream to work a miracle in one or 
two days. No cream can do this, 


A wisely chosen diet, enough sleep in a 
well ventilated room and outdoor exer- 
cise are all essential for a perfect com- 
fplexion. But added to these must be 
proper daily cleansing of the skin. Just 
wiping the face off with a damp wash 
cloth will not remove the dust and grime. 
And in time pores will enlarge, black- 
heads form, and the skin will develop an 
unpleasant grayish look. 


To avoid these disasters use a good 
cleansing cream every night. This should 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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be well but gently rubbed in and then 
carefully wiped off with a clean cloth or 
a soft paper towel. If the skin is in- 
clined to be oily follow this cleansing 
with an astringent. A bit of ice rubbed 
over the face is one of the best, but there 
are many delightfully fragrant and re- 
freshing astringent lotions on the market. 
Then, if the skin is dry, put a little nour- 
ishing cream into the skin and leave it on 
over night. 


There are a number of good exercises 
for the girl who wishes to develop shape- 
ly ankles and legs. We shall be glad to 
send directions for doing them to anyone 
sending a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope with her request. Write to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman for them. 


“COME ON, DADDY! 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents ; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 


Care of Electric Cords and Plugs 


- ADDY,” said Mrs. Grayson, “would 

you mind coming here to see what’s 
happened to the living room lamp. It 
will not light.” 

















PUT ME UP! 








SP The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 


Mr. Grayson laid aside his paper and 
followed his wife into the living room. 
After a few moments spent in examining 
the electric lamp, he looked up and an- 
nounced, “The wires in the plug have be- 
come disconnected again. I'll get my 
screwdriver and fix it in a jiffy.” 


“That’s the third time that has hap- 
pened,”’ Mrs. Grayson remarked thought- 
fully, as she watched her husband re- 
place the wires around the little screws 
im the plug. “Why is that, Daddy dear?” 


“Well, I’ve never been able to tell the 
past, present, and future like a fortune 
teller,” said Dad, “but I suspect it is be- 
cause my family has the habit of pulling 
the plug out by the cord instead of tak- 
ing hold of the plug itself when they 
wish to move the lamp.” 





GO BYE-BYE!” 


“Oh, I read some rules to follow. in 
using electric devices only today and that 
was one of them,” said Mrs. Grayson. 
“IT mean, it said not to pull the plug out 
by the cord.” 

“Good advice,” said Mrs. Grayson, slip- 
ping the plug back into place and switch- 
ing on the lamp. “If the ethers are as 
sensible they are worth following.” 

“Here they are,” Mrs. Grayson de- 
clared as she went over to her des!: and 
handed him this list of rules :— 

“Read, study, and understand the direc- 
tions which come with every household de- 
vice. 

“Never pull a plug out of an electrical de- 
vice by its cord. 

“When plugging in a fixture, do not turn 
on the current until the plug has been ad- 
justed. 

“Turn off switch before removing plug. 

“If the apparatus has a motor, do not neg- 
lect the oiling. 

“Coil the cord in loose loops and store where 
nothing will be jammed against it. 

“Avoid dropping composition plugs on the 





floor as constant chipping and breaking may 
cause a short circuit. 

“Keep all parts of switches fastened to- 
gether firmly. Tighten the screws if they 
work loose. 

“Never allow cords to become worn. 

“Take care not to overheat appliances. 

1 “Vary these rules only when different speci- 
fications are given in the directions prepared 
by the manufacturers of the device you are 
using.” 

Editor’s Note.—The subject of the next 

Dad in the Kitchen talk will be All About 

Linoleum. 


READY-MADE AND HOMEMADE 





Clothing and Christmas 
“(NHRISTMAS is only a few weeks 
off,” said Mrs. Hines, “and I want 
to get started on my gifts, but I seem to 
have so little time for hand work.” 
“Why make your presents by 
hand?” asked her neighbor, Mrs. 
Green. “Why not use your sew- 
ing machine ?” 
“What could I make for pres- 
ents on the sewing machine?” Mrs. 
Hines inquired with interest. 


“Well, I have found that nearly 
every woman, whether she’s a flap- 
per or a grandmother, loves dainty 
underthings and those little dress 
accessories she doesn’t have time 
to make for herself,” answered 
Mrs. Green. “For instance, I am 
making for Grandmother Green a 
little wrap of gayly flowered chal- 
lis to throw over her shoulders on 
chilly mornings. The edges and 
neck hole are bound with bias tape, 
using the binding attachment to do 
the work.” 

“Oh, I could make one like that 
of crepe de chine for an invalid 
friend,” exclaimed “Mrs. Hines. 
“What else are you making?” 

“For my niece, a coolie coat. She 
can use it for a kimona ‘in her bed- 
room or for a beach coat next 
summer. For another niece I shall 
make pajamas, using orange mate- 
rial and binding the edges with 
black. Bloomers gathered on a lit- 
tle shaped yoke are new and smart, 
particularly if made by Progres- 
sive Farmer pattern humber 3044, 
which includes a matching ban- 
dtau. I am making several attrac- 
tive collar and cuff sets, using odd 
bits of organdy, georgette and voile 
‘that I have left from the family 
dresses. Tiny tucks in crossbar or 
diagonal shapes are fashionable on 
collars and cuffs this year, and of 
course this work is best done with 
the tucker on the sewing machine.” 

“You’ve given me a great many 
helpful suggestions,” Mrs. Hines assured 
her friend. “I shall certainly use my sew- 
ing machine as my ally in making Christ- 
mas presents this year. And do you know, 
you’ve given me another idea. I believe 
if I make a few of the dainty garments 
you’ve mentioned they will sell well at 
our church bazaar.” 

We shall be glad to send diagrams and 
directions for making the shoulder wrap 
and coolie coat mentioned to any of our 
readers who wish to follow Mrs. Green’s 
good example of making her Christmas 
presents on the sewing machine. Please 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your request to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
care The Progressive Farmer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRIZE 
CONTESTS 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


OR the best letter received on The 














School Lunch Problem—How We 4 
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5, 1927 


Gplved It, By December 1 we shall pay $5. 
Send all aes to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
care of the Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman. 

Do you serve hot lunches in your 
school or do you have just one hot dish 
to supplement the cold lunches brought 
by the children? How are the lunches 
paid for and who prepares them? Give 
us all the details of solving this problem 
ig your community. 


Teens and Twenties 


IR the best letter received on the 

subject My Favorite Dinner before 
December 1 we will pay $3. Send all 
letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care of The 
Progresive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


This is the time of year when we think 
about those Thanksgiving and Christmas 
feasts—both those we eat this year and 
the ones we have had in the past. Write 
and tell us the menu of your favorite 
dinner (it may not have been a feast 
after all). Then give, briefly, your rea- 
sons for your choice. 


VARIED BREAKFASTS TEMPT 
THE APPETITE 


“"E A growing boy refuses to eat cereal 

for breakfast, he should be sent to 
bed until he does,” says Dr. Stimson, a 
well known health authority. 

We agree with Dr. Stimson about the 
value of cereals for the growing boys and 
girls but we don’t believe any sensible 
young folks refuse to eat their morning 
cereals if they are properly cooked and 
temptingly served—and if they are varied 
from day to day. 

We have worked out a week’s break- 
fast menus for the average family. 
There’s a different cereal dish and a dif- 
ferent protein food such as creamed fish, 
liver and bacon, eggs in various guises 
and creamed chipped beef for every day 
in the week. On the days when the main 
dish requires a little extra time we sug- 
gest one of the ready-to-serve cereals 
and on the other days we have new and 
tempting ways of serving the old standby, 
oatmeal. 


If getting the youngsters to eat a sub- 








stantial breakfast is a problem in your 
household write for these menus and re- 
cipes and we shall send them to you 
promptly. Please enclose a stamped sel f- 
addressed envelope with your letter. 
Here is Monday’s menu and its re- 
cipes :— 
Sliced bananas with cornflakes 


Tomato omelet tmeal muffins 
Coffee for adults; milk for children 
Tomato Omelet.—Four eggs, 4 tablespoons 
milk, 4% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, 2 
tablespoons butter. Beat eggs slightly, add 
the milk and seasonings. Put butter in hot 
omelet pan; when melted, turn in the mix- 
ture; as it cooks, pick up with spatula until 
the whole is of creamy consistency. Place on 
hotter part of stove that it may brown quick- 

ly underneath. 


For the Tomato Sauce.—Cook 2 tablespoons 
butter and 1 tablespoon finely chopped onion 
until yellow. Add 1% cups tomatoes and cook 
until moisture has nearly evaporated. This 
is improved by a small piece of red or green 
pepper fimely chopped, cooked with butter 
and onion. Just as the omelet is cooked 
brown, slip out of pan and pour sauce om; 
fold over and put more sauce on top and 
around it. 

Oatmeal Muffins.—Two cups rolled oats, 1% 
cups sour milk, % cup melted shortening, 
Y% eup sugar, 1 egg well beaten, 1 teaspoon 
soda, % teaspoon salt, and 1 cup flour. Soak 
rolled oats overnight in sour milk. Im the 
morning add remaiming ingredients; fill greas- 
ed muffin pans with mixture and bake im a 
hot oven 20 minutes. 


[HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER| 








BAKING 





OW many million pounds of ice are sold 
| | in the United States each ‘year? 


2. Does canning destroy all the vitamines | 
in tomatoes? | 


3. How did the sandwich get its name? 


4. How many calories does a loaf of white | 
milk bread weighing 1% pounds contain? 


5. Who is the star of the motion picture } 
“The Last Outlaw”? 


Answers to these questions will be found oa 
‘Page 17. 


ra 


ARM real estate, livestock, machin- 

ery, tools, feed, seed, supplies and 
growing crops, are the items usually 
listed in a farm inventory. Many per- 
sons also. list other items which are not 
a part of the farm business, such as other 
real estate owned, and other investments, 
such as stocks, bonds, mortgages, cash 


why it 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


| enables you to 
make an endless 
variety of whole- 
~— healthful 
oods—Cookies, 

Cakes, Biscuits, 
Do uts, etc. 
ete ee Sa 
prop- 

erly baked. Try 
it and learn 
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DOUBLE 
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in the bank, accounts receivable and pay- 
able and other property. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





624—Unusual Lines.—Designed in sizes 16 
years, %, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-imech material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


67&—Tiered Skirt—Designed in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 4, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 


Fronuts.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 34 yards of %-inch material. 


3125—Two Dolls and Their Clothes.—De- 


3093—Shirring Forms Yoke.—Designed in 











3170—Flattering Lines.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 40-imch contrasting. 
Attractive—Designed in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 


signed in one size only. For require- 
ments see pattern envelope. 


sizes %, 1, and 2 years. The 1-year 
size requires 1% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial with 2% yards of ribbon. 
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ERE’S an absolutely new, money-making proposition tat 
will bring you big profits—easy prefits—QUICK PROF- 
You can make $50 a,week in spare time—$100 in full 
time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS CL 
harmless liquid that easily and instantly cleans glass surfaces 
without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Unequaled for clean- 
ing windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, eyeglasses, etc. 


Anyene, Anywhere, Can Earn Big 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, 
stores, garages, etc., and take orders. We do dealers. All 
business from your locality must come through you, and you 
alone get the profit on every order. Every 
you two to four orders, 
Cleaner, rub over the surface of the glass and then polish with a 
dry cloth. Instantly removes all i 
without streaking. 


NER—a new, pure, 


not 


demonstration brings 
Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy Glass 


dust, dirt, grease and grime 
After one application windows shine. gleam 


and sparkle like crystal—and stay clean twice as long. 


Albers Made $47 in a Day! 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in oné day and 
he says that $100 a week is easy for him. 
Men and women everywhere are making 
amazing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and 
my 350 other fast-selling products. Chris. 
Vaughn, Ohio, made $125 in a week; L. C. 
Van Allen, U., averages more than $100 a 
week; Mrs. K. R. Roof, S. C., earned $50 in 
her first week’s spare time; Mrs, B. L. 
Hodges, N. Y., earns $18 to $20 a day; H. C. 
Hanson, N. D., makes $75 a week im spare 
time. You can make this big money, too! 


Send No Money 
I don’t want you to send me a cent. All I 
want you to do is let me show you how you 
$50 to $100 a week, without experi- 


ing. I agree to furnish everything you need, 
to tell you what to do and say in this easy, 
fascinating work. You positively take no 
risk whatever. You can’t lose a penny and 


yet you have a wonderful chance to reap big 








profits quickly. You can make $10 to $20 a 
day right from the start. 


Mail Coupon Now 


Introduce Jiffy Glass Cleaner in your locality 
while it’s new. This is your chance to make 
more money than you've ever made before. 
Send coupon for full details—without cost or 
obligation to you! Act quick for big profits. 
Send coupon TODAY! 





THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., 
3528 Monmouth Ave., Ohio. 


Please send me full details of your mon- 
ey-making proposition without cost or 
obligation. 

WOU kas chacesnastepes Secdovdowageacegssspes 
Address 
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ICK out the Vul- 

can plow suited 
to your soil and the 
= _ have todo. Then you will 

equipped to do a better plowin 
job with a minimum of labor to 
man team. 


Vulcan plows are built of best ma- 
terials—and they are reinforced at 
every point of strain. The Vulcan 
chilling process guarantees points 
that hold their cutting edges longer. 


The Corrugated Edge — 
an exclusive Vulcan feature 


vastly increases the cutting and wearing 
qualities of the Vulcan point. Longer 
snoot chill, wider edge chill, full chilled 
shin-piece these are just a few of the 
many distinct superiorities Vulcan offers. 


Vulcan Plows Cultivators 
Harrows Cutters 
Vulcan means extra value—in a full line 
of tillage tools. Insist on genuine Vulcan 


Implements and Parts. See your dealer 
—or write direct for illustrated literature. 


THE VULCAN PLOW CO. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA (5) 
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Nothing is more important 
than de-worming. Right now. 
Nearly every county is worm 
infested. Your flocks are not 
immune. 

This is the de-worming method that 


absolutely does not decrease palata- 
bility of the mash or throw hens off 
laying.It purges birds of all worms— 
tapeworms, roundworms, etc. Snaps 
layers into abundant new vitality. 
Sends 100% of the feed the egg way. 
Your money refunded if Pratts fails. Write 
. for your copy of Profit From Poultry—1928. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
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UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER | 


Be a Santa Claus 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 
Christmas is coming. 
Yessir, you bet it is, and 








not so far away 
either. I know one 
little boy who is 


worrying already 
about how old Santy 
is going to bring a 
brand new bicycle 
down their chimney. 
He says he believes old Santy is going 
to come down the chimney and then 
open the front door and bring in the 
bicycle. Perhaps he is. Santy has a 
whole bag full of tricks and you can 
never tell just which particular trick he 








Philadelphia, Pa.) 












GOV'T. JOBS 


Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 18-55. 
wat caes Hee incntaat 
tien Bureau, 225-A, St. Louis, Me. 








will use. 

. If you’ve grown so old that you want 
to look at me with a knowing smile after 
that story, that’s all right. You'll dis- 
cover Santy again one of these days. 


Now why don't you start out now to 
play Santy to papa and mamma this 
Christmas? I'll bet they'll enjoy a pres- 
ent from you as much as your smallest 
“kid” brother enjoys the toy wagon 
which he gets or the big red stick of 
peppermint candy. The present doesn’t 
have to be expensive; if you make it 
yourself the more appreciated it will be. 
Take a look around you and see if there 
isn’t some little device or convenience or 
dainty bit of handwork you can begin 
making now for papa’s and mamma’s 
Christmas day. And be sure you don’t 
let them know about it. 

Yours for Christmas surprises, 
UNCLE P.F. 





| MY EXPERIENCE IN CLUB 
| WORK 


LTHOUGH my mother objected, I 

joined the 4-H club in 1923. I se- 
lected my garden plot, which was one- 
twentieth of an acre, and began work. 
I planted and cultivated my garden, and, 
in addition, began to learn to cook and 
sew. - 

When I baked my first biscuits, my 
mother remarked that they were better 
than those she made. As to sewing, I 
had made clothes for my doll; but, never 
before had I made clothes for real live 
people to wear. 











It was not long until I began to har- 
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; “PLAYMATES!! 
The twin calves shown in the picture never knew much about bovine parents—but the 
children of Mrs. O. R. Franklin, Blount County, Ala., adopted and raised them. 
pets and playmates of the children until about this age,” Mrs. Franklin writes. 


“They were 


vest my garden products. These I sold 
and deposited the money in a bank. I 
had kept my record book, and I wrote my 
story. These I sent in. 

It was not long afterward that.I re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Whatley. How 
surprised I was, for it contained a club 
pin and a promotion card. This encour- 
aged me to “try to make the best better.” 
The winter months soon passed and it 
was time to plan my garden again. I 
planted it and cultivated it as needed, and 
cultivated my one-twentieth acre of straw- 
berries that I had set out in 1922. In 
March the strawberries began to ripen. 
On July 22, I went to the county short 
course, from which I received a great 
deal of good. 

When I finished harvesting my garden 
produce I found that my proceeds amount- 
ed to a total of $25.55. I sent in my rec- 
ord and received my club pin and promo- 
tion card. I had also made the required 
sewing for the second year. 

In 1925, I began my year’s work with 
this resolution, “to make the best better.” 
I planted my garden and continued with 
my strawberies. In June, I laid my crop 
by; and on the 29th I went to Athens to 
spend a week at Camp Wilkins. Set 
upon the brow of a wooded hill, overlook- 
ing the fields and buildings of the college 
farm, the American flag proudly flying 
above, and the beautiful Lake Kirota 
nestling at its feet, is Camp Wilkins. It 
was here that I spent the most enjoyable 
and educational week of my whole life. 
In July, I again went to the county short 
course where I met lots of girls I had 
never seen before. Later I put several 
exhibits in the fair. At the end of the 
year I received my club pin and promo- 
tion card. 

In 1926, I continued my perennial gar- 
den work and started poultry. I bought 
two settings of purebred Rhode Island 
Red eggs. From these eggs, ten chicks 
were hatched, and I cared for them very 
carefully. 

On July 5, I went back to Camp Wilkins 
to spend another week. I was very much 
disappointed because our agent did not 
go; but Miss Turner was there to care 
for us. On July 21, I went to the county 
short course and entered the table setting 
contest. Our agent was called away from 
us on account of the illness of her son. 
I, as on older member, thought it my duty 
to carry on the club work. 

Words cannot express how much I have 
enjoyed my four years’ club work nor can 
they express my thanks to my kind and 
patient agent who has taken so many 


The Pragresswe Far 
pains..te.assist me. 


life. HELEN HUFF. 
Carroll County, Georgia. 


BEAUTIFYING THE HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


BEAUTIFUL school and home en- 

vironment is a very important fac. 
tor in the esthetic and moral training of 
children and in making school life more 
attractive and home life more refined. 

Beautifying results are more quickly 
obtained with shrubs than! with trees. 

To produce the best effect, shrubs 
should be planted in clusters around the 
outhouses, in the fence corners, at irreg- 
ular intervals along the borders, and in 
masses against the background of trees 
in the rear. 

Shrubs and trees which grow best in 
the community should be used on the 
school grounds. The willow, sumac, 
dogwood, and the lilac are excellent. 
Vines may be used to screen unsightly 
objects. To complete the beautification, 
a few flowers are needed. They may be 
planted along the sides of the building 
with a bed or two of bulbs in corners or 
angles of the walk. Taller and long-lived 
ones may be planted along the borders 
with shrubbery as a back ground. 

RUTH GLASGOW. 

Franklin County, Ala. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 

















A Christmas Present for Little 
Brother 





—Courtesy Russia Cement Co. 


ITTLE brother will like a toy such as 

this for Christmas. The picture 
shows how it is made. Some soft wood 
easy to whittle is best for making the 
top. Make the disk about 4 inches in 
diameter. A little time is all you need 
to make the point and the handle. Bore 
holes through the disk and the handle, 
the one through the disk just large 
enough for the stem to pass through, the 
ones in the handle a little larger. Then 
glue the point and the disk together. 
Drive a pin in the end for the top to 
spin on. 

To spin the top, wind a string around 
the lower part of the stem. Put the han- 
dle in place; give the string a quick pull 
and when the string is entirely off, lift 
up the handle. 

This top can be made to spin for a 
long time if properly made and spun. 

coy 
HE average annual cost of replacing 
farm machinery is halved if the im- 
plements are stored as they should be. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN——Qoprright. 1921, by 














“I wish God had made little boys 
slicker on the outside so they wouldn't 
catch dirt.” 


I hope to be ableto. 
make the best better all the way through 
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. “I always know whether I awt to do @ © ; 


thing or not. If it’s a lot o’ fum it4” 
wrong.” eo 
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| GOMER MEG. CO., Dept. R-28, Dayton, Ohio 
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# Given to Introduce 
America’s Greatest 

Home Light Value 

quent Een ar 
Diamond Utility Lamp mn FREE to 


quickly introduce timprovement 
be petty - mp with 
Beautiful 


Burnished ivory Shade 








te: and Free 
Outfit Ofter. 


STOPS LAMENESS 
from a bone spavin, ring bone, 

splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going-sound. 
Absorbine actsmildly butquickly. 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or pos 


$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 
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By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 








Consumer Preference 


|S Seapets the writer was walking 
through one of the leading fancy 
grocery stores of Atlanta, Ga. 

The manager said, “I want to show 
you some honey 
which we are selling. 
This honey was pro- 
duced by a farmer 
who supplies us reg- 
ularly. You see it is 
put up in new jars 
attractively labeled. 
I want you to notice 
this jar here. (He 
picked up a jar just 


soiled.) This jar stays here day after 
day. Each person who wants honey passes 
it by. As you can see, there is no other 
difference between this jar and the rest, 
excepting the producer must have been 
short of new tops and hunted up an old 
one. May be if we should sell all the 
rest this one would then sell. Buyers in 
this day and time do not want anything 
that suggests having been used before. 
It is one of the striking things about con- 
sumers’ preference.” 


At the present time when so many of 
the Southern farmers are taking an in- 
terest in selling things other than cotton 
and in many of the cotton states there is 
virtually a campaign on for organizing 
curb markets, I would suggest that par- 


. ticular attention be given to the three 


outstanding factors in successful selling. 


First the people who consume. Know 
them. Know what they want. Know 
how to reach them. 

Now, it does not change the practice 
of studying consumers if the producer 
sells through dealers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers or direct to the consumers. Ultimately 
the produce gets to the consumer and he 
is the last word as to whether it will be 
satisfactory. Only satisfactory sales can 
build a business. 


The second thing to know is how to 
market. Study the people who are to han- 
dle the products. Put them up so that they 
can easily be identified. People who are 
carrying on a successful retail or. whole- 
sale business have not the time to ex- 
amine package after package and classify 
each according to its contents nor weigh 
package after package and mark the 
weight on each. These are jobs for the 
producers. Standardize the product—that 
is make it so that those selling can tell 
what they are moving without looking 
through each package. Also study trans- 
portation, best time of day for deliveries, 
best days of the week and if the pro- 
ducer is selling more than one commodity, 
the relationship among commodities as to 
quantities. A store will sell ten times 
as many tomatoes as peppers, more 
beets than carrots, more sweet potatoes 
than figs, and so on. 

The third thing is the commodity or 
commodities. Know them. Determine 
how they will look best, carry best, and 
sell best. 


Pw 

F YOU must buy feeds study the list 
of ingredients ‘to see if the feed you 
are about to purchase contains such rela- 
tively worthless materials as oat hulls, 
oat clips, cob meal, screenings refuse, 
weed seeds, and other cheap and highly 
fibrous materials. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS | 


1. Sixty million tons, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries. 

2. No; both fresh and canned tomatoes are 
rich in vitamine C. 

3. It was named for the Earl of Sandwich, 
who lived the last part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
4. 1,800 calories. 























like the rest with the | 
exception of the top which was old and | 














5. Gary Cooper. 





“Let’s look at it!” 


Most of us like to see what we ate buying, 
whether it be tites or anything else. 


You can do that when you buy tires of 
your home town Goodyear dealer; he has 
your size in stock whete it can be examined 
before you pay. 


He will recommend the size and type of 
Goodyear Tire that is best for yout car. He 
will mount that tite on the rim for you, 
and fill it with air. 


All the time that tire is in your use he will 
help you give it the care it should have 
to deliver you the maximum results. 


This service of the Goodyear dealer will 
prove atime-saver and money-savet for you. 
Test it once and see for yourself. 


It is part and parcel of the traditional 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into the product, and to provide facilities 
so that users will get all that value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine 



































increases the 
pleasure of the big meal 


—but is important 
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The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for pain. 
But it’s just as important to know there is only one genuine Bayer Aspirin. 
The name Bayer is on every tablet, and on the box. If it says Bayer, it’s 
genuine; and if it doesn’t it is not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer 
Aspirin.. So are colds, and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, 
neuritis, and rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any drugstore 

e —with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 
BROWN F AMIL Y—, John Francis Case 








Old Moll Center of Interest 


FTER entering the cave where Black 

Neb, fugitive from the House of 
the Lone Oak, had made his home Hal 
Brown and his father had found a brass- 
bound seaman’s box 
which, undoubtedly 
was the missing chest 
which had held old 
Captain Pettibone’s 
gold which he had 
guarded with his 
life. The occupants 
of the cave were 
gone and the chest 
, ser ® to be amy. 

CASE Mrs. Fernandez, 

vate Spanish neighbor of 
the Browns drew suspicion because of 
her flimsy claim that Captain Petti- 
bone had owed them money and there- 
fore they were interested in finding out 
if he was dead or alive as seemed possi- 
ble. 

“I'll never rest until we find Black Neb 
and whoever is with him,” asserted Hal 
as they talked over the stirring events of 
the last few days. “We bought this place 
in good faith and if anything has been 
taken away from it it’s ours. I have no 
doubt now that it was the black man who 
tried to get into the basement. I can’t 
believe that Fernandez had anything to 
do with it.” 

“Maybe it was that bad man who tried 
to carry me away,” piped up Little Joe. 
“He swored somethin’ awful when I got 
away from him.” 

“We'll attend to him, too,” assured 
Hal, “if he é@ver comes nosing around 
here. But we can’t put in all our time, 
dad, hunting treasure, thieves or kidnap- 
pers. Got to do a little farming and take 
care of that interest.” 

“We've got something to fall back on,” 
assured Father Brown, “that I think is 
more sure than crops and more valuable 
than any treasure we're likely to find. 
That last colt of Old Moll’s is a plum 
beauty. Sleek as a mole, built like a 
greyhound, got all the grace of his mother 
and the heart of his sire. Be worth a 
thousand dollars as a two-year-old if he’s 
worth a dime. Some baby, folks, some 





babe !” 
KEEN horseman and breeder of 
winning Thoroughbreds, Henry 


Brown could rise to the height of enthus- 
iasm when “talking horse.” All the 
Brown family had come to admire and 
love Brown Rob, Old Moll’s beautiful 
baby, and it was often that Hal jokingly 
advised his father that the colt should be 
placed in the steel-walled room which 
once had held the treasure chest. Weeks 
had passed since Little Joe’s disappear- 
ance had thrown all the neighborhood 
into an uproar and the finding of the hid- 
den cave had become public property. 
That Black Neb had been one of its occu- 
pants was commonly accepted but the 
emphatic assertion of the undertaker that 
old Captain Pettibone had died and been 
prepared for burial by his own hands 
seemed to refute claims that he was alive 
and in Neb’s care. The Browns again 
had fallen into their routine of work, the 
intimacy between Beth and Juanita con- 
tinuing uninterrupted. But one thing mar- 
red Beth’s happiness. Jack Miller never 
had come to the House of the Lone Oak 
after that fatal quarrel with Hal. 

Sauntering down. the road one beauti- 
ful day Beth heard a whistle and as she 
stopped short a well-remembered voice 
called her name. Out from the woods 
stepped Jack Miller and Beth flushed at 
his first words. “I suppose yor. consider 
me an enemy, Beth,” began Jack, “but I 
am no enemy of yours. I just had to see 
you even if you hate me.” 

“T never have hated you, Jack,” said 
Beth softly as she seated herself on a big 
stone by the roadside. “There are some 
things that we can’t understand but I’ve 
always felt that you were innocent of any 
wrong and would tell us all in your own 
time. I’m awfully glad to see you 
again.” 

“Are you, Beth?” inquired Jack and 





as he took Beth’s hand she did not draw 









it away. “It’s been tough not to see you | 
and to feel that you considered me 
enemy. But while Hal feels as he do 

I shan’t trouble you. Yet I’ve seen you) 
sometimes when you didn’t see me. I’ve) 
been watching over you.” There was ar. 
dor in Jack’s eyes and again Beth flushed, 


“P)\ON’T think I need much watches 
ing,” announced Beth lightly, “bap 
we always are uneasy about Little Jog 7 
What do you mean, Jack? Is there anys 
thing new which would worry us?” a 
“Nothing that will affect you or your” 
family,” replied Jack, “so far as I know, © 
But twice I’ve seen that guy who tried tg 
carry Little Joe off prowling around your | 
pasture. I can’t believe that he’d be up) 
to kidnapping but he seems to have taken ~ 
a great shine to that brown beauty of a™ 
colt your dad is so crazy about. The 
colt is worth real money and from what ™ 
your father tola me this man is a horses © 
man. Just wanted to tip you off so you | 
could tell your dad.” i 
“Dad will be worried sick,” cried Beth, ~ 
“Next to the family he loves Brown Rob. | 
Let’s go look at him, Jack. He’s sure a™ 
beauty.” 
Together Jack and Beth went through 
the woods to the pasture, there to find” 
Old Moll careering wildly about. The™ 
brown colt was gone and Beth’s call” 
alarming in its shrillness and urgency, 
brought Hal running from the field. 
Brown Rob was gone. Henry Brown) 
raved about the pasture as if bereft of a” 
child while Old Moll’s plaintive call rang” 
through the darkening woods. To Henry § 
Brown the loss was near tragedy, to Hal” 
another evidence that Jack Miller had™ 
played them false. 
(Continued next week) 


KEEPING VEGETABLES 
THROUGH WINTER 


IG a deep trench, below freezing 

point, in back lot and place dry sand 
on bottom of trench. Put good firm cabs 
bage in one end, beets next, potatoes next, 
then okra and string beans. Scatter 
slaked lime over the top of all the vege 
tables. Place dirt back over trench anf 
any worn oilcloth, automobile top, of 
worn linoleum on top of the dirt, and 
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you will have fresh vegetables all winter. , Q 


Be careful when taking out enough for 
a meal to fix covering back as it was at 
first. 
This plan was secured from a Penn 
sylvania farmer and has been tried and 
proved O. K. in Tennessee. Lime will 
keep the vegetables from rotting and is 
the only thing I have ever found to savé 
potatoes of both kinds, onions, and tur- | 
nips. Try and see for yourself. 
MRS. M. T. RAYBURN. 
Maury County, Tenn. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN——Copyright. 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
































tion forty times, an’ ever’ time she telk 
it the surgeon takes out more of her.” — 

“I’m glad I raised my boys when 
only had to undo one button an’ they % 
ready to spank.” 
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VANCE 





_ | Write Dept. A-4 
“LJ. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















} Water Everywhere 
World ram operated by water 
ftom A og a, or stream. Pumps water 
re, to overhead or pressure tank. 
No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 














your money’s worth or your money 
by manufacturers of original 
Ram, established 1884. 
for x catalog. 
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WINTERING BEEF STEERS 


N December 18, 1926, the animal 

husbandry department of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station at Auburn 
started a codperative beef cattle experi- 
ment with Kirkwood Plantation at 
Faunsdale. The object was to obtain ad- 
ditional information about wintering 
beef steers. 


Two lots of 10 steers each were used 
in the experiment. One received a ration 
of Johnson grass hay alone; the other 
received Johnson grass hay plus cotton- 
seed meal at the rate of 2.18 pounds per 
day per steer. Salt was kept before both 
lots and both had access to a shelter. 
The only difference was the cottonseed 
meal. 











At the beginning of the experiment 
the average steer in the lot receiving only 
hay weighed 474.3 pounds; the average 
in the other lot was 484.9 pounds. 


The steers were valued at four cents 
per pound; and, on this basis, the initial 
value of those fed hay alone was $189.72; 
the others $193.96. 


The experiment continued until April 
9, 1927, a period of 112 days. Those on 
hay alone gained 237 pounds; the others 
601 pounds. Therefore, the daily gain 
per steer was 0.21 and 0.536 pounds re- 
spectively. 


The two lots ate almost exactly the 
same amount of hay. Each one receiv- 
ing only hay ate 19.24 pounds daily; the 
others ate 19.1 pounds of hay plus 2.18 
pounds of cottonseed meal. 


Valuing the cottonseed meal at $25 
per ton and the hay at $8 per ton the to- 
tal feed cost for the two lots was $86.22 
and $116.65. 


Adding the initial value to the feed 
cost it was found that the Johnson grass 
hay lot cost $5.43 per 100 pounds of gross 
weight, whereas the other lot cost $5.69. 
Therefore, Johnson grass hay alone 
proved to be slightly cheaper than a 
combination of Johnson grass and cot- 
tonseed meal for wintering beef steers. 


Prof. J. C. Grimes, head of the de- 
partment, said that those on hay alone 
came through winter in good condition. 
They were turned on pasture at the close 
of the experiment and their gain was 
more rapid than the gain of those having 
both hay and cottonseed meal, 

P. O. DAVIS. 





| FEED HOGS FOR PROFIT | 


4 





URING the past spring, Mr. S. E. 
Vandiver, Lavonia, Georgia, one of 
the successful farmers in this section, de- 
cided to feed out a carload of hogs, as a 
supplement to his farming. He had a 
surplus amount of corn for which at that 
time there was not a good market. 


He bought 125 head of hogs, weighing 
13,370 pounds, for $1,225.37. Total feed 
cost for the three-months period was 
$395.73. Labor expenses for the care 
and feeding of these hogs was $75, mak- 
ing the total cost and expense $1,696.10. 


The hogs when sold weighed 18,214 
pounds, and brought $2,200.50. This left 
a het gain of $504.40, 


Mr. Vandiver in commenting on this 
experiment said, “I counted my corn at 
75 cents per bushel but I could have 
bought the corn for 60 or 65 cents per 
bushel in the shuck at that time. This 
would have increased my profit still more. 
I think this is a pretty nice gain on this 
car of hogs.” 


In this way Mr. Vandiver was able to 
market his corn at a good price, and 
make a profit besides. In addition he 
furnished employment for labor on his 
farm during the late winter months, 
which is an essential point for cotton 
plantation owners. 


JOHN L. ANDERSON, 
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Running WATER 


in ae House! 


N°? more buckets of water to lug. No more trips through 
the cold to the outside pump. The sturdy McCormick- 
Deering Engine pumps water into the house storage tank and 
makes “water at a twist of the wrist” a wonderful reality. 

And that is just one of the farm and household jobs the 
McCormick-Deering Engine does well at low cost. The cream 
separator, washing machine, wood saw, lighting plant, churn, 
fanning mill, feed grinder, hay hoist, corn elevator, etc., are all 
stepped up to higher efficiency when a McCormick-Deering 
Engine furnishes the power. The thrifty, long-lived engine can 
be mounted on a hand truck for convenient haulage from one 
job to another. 

Ask the home town McCormick-Deering dealer to show you 
the McCormick-Deering and point out its unusual features. You 
will find it the ideal power for the lighter jobs around the place. 














INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of Americ Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
ENGINES — 1%, 3, 6, = | 















County Agent, Franklin County, Ga. 
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BLAST— 


and Draw Dividends 


To turn your idle swamps into profit- 
producing land requires only one out- 
lay in time and materials. 

Make that outlay now and begin 
drawing your profits soon. 

All the information you need on ditch- 
blasting is contained in “Land Devel- 
opment With Hercules Dynamite,” a 
seventy-six-page booklet published to 
help land-owners. 

Sign the coupon for a free copy. 


BERCULES POWDER, COMRANE 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
- Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me, free, a c of alent 
“Land Deve Dovelapamat with Hovenios : 
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Oldtime Fireside Che 


A patented Allen Feature 


ALLEN’S Parlor Fur- 
mace combines the radi- 
ance of the open fireplace 
with the efficiency of a 
modern heating system. 
With the outer doors 
Eftoned, ALLEN’S resem- 
bles a piece of beautiful, 
period furniture. When 
the doors swing open, you 
have the cheer and rest- 
fulness of the old-fash- 


ioned fireside. 
Parlor :::: 


A LLE N’ . Furnace 


HEAT RADIATING FINS 


In this important, new improvement, ALLEN engineers increased 
the heat radiating surfaces 100%, thereby adding strength to the castings 
and longer life to the furnace. This exclusive ALLEN advantage gives 
greater heating capacity with positive fuel economy. 


BURNS WOOD 


Large double doors and oval firepot permit 
the use of wood. All other fuels may be burned 
with economy. 

ALLEN’S heats the whole house with circulating, moist, 
warm-air. Replaces _a number of stoves and eliminates 
dirt and drudgery. The porcelain, Allenamel finish can be 
quickly dust and polished. 

If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, write direct fer 
complete information. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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ALLEN MFG. CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send me your Booklet—“Fireside Cheer.” 





Name 





Street or R. R 
City 
State 





eg view show- 





Construc- 





ing the 
tion of the heating unit 
in Allen's Parlor Fur- 
nace. Only in Allen's 
do you get this big im- 
provement, 










This Free Booklet contains 
interesting facts about heating. 
Send for it today. 
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of Service-- 


100 miles of equipment 
In order to deliver to'the American people the finest freight 
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In the year 1925, more than 2,900 geen 


were scra and 3,500 passenger cars 
1008 the LN 133,500 t cars found their way to the shops 
BR took out § for demolishing. This equipment was, of course, 
es, replaced with newer, more modern locomotives | 
pm al and cars, there being a su tial increase in the 
a authori- gaa ke tee THE OLD RELIABL! 
zations and and ; 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R-R: 








| BETTER TIMBER CARE HELPS | 
| TOWARD “$500 MORE” | 


' 





(Concluded from page 3) 
everybody or they can go from farm to 
| farm. It depends on how much timber 
| there is to be cut and ease of hauling. 


2. Another good plan is to have sev- 
eral farmers go in together and make ar- 
rangements for a mill to come in and cut 
by contract, or several timber owners can 
buy a sawmill and run it like we run our 
grain threshing outfit. 


3. Another helpful policy is to find out 
from local carpenters what kind of tim- 
ber is in demand and have it supplied by 
the neighborhood sawmill. 


4. Lumber is sold pretty much like 
cotton is. There are many kinds and 
grades and qualities, and lots of chances 
for the farmer to be cheated out of half 
or even all his profit. Try to get expert 
advice before closing a trade. It has not 
been very long since we told of a farmer 
who was just about to sell his timber for 
$6,000 when a friend who knew values 
heard of it and helped him get $22,000! 


5. Timber-owners should try to find 
out about pulp mills, tanbark, manufac- 
turers of chemicals from wood, creosot- 
ing poles, and other special plants for 
special products; about chestnut, locust, 
cypress, white and red cedar for tele- 
graph poles, box and basket factories, etc. 


6. We must remember that fire pre- 
vention is as profitable as any othér farm 
work and that there is a routine of 
duties in the forest just as there is in 
the dairy, the orchard, and the .cotton 
field. 


7. An effort should be made to have 

plowed land or pastures or roads around 
fields that are growing trees so as to cut 
off fire. ‘By so doing, fire cannot travel 
for miles but is confined to very small 
areas when it gets beyond control and 
burns itself out, if not stopped. 
8. The worst feature about fire is that 
5, 10, and sometimes 15 years of young 
growth is destroyed. It is the bloody 
sword of Herod killing the baby trees. 


9. Another great mistake is starving 
the young trees even when they are not 
burned up. Leaves and straw, bark and 
twigs, pine cones and acorns—everything 
that a tree sheds—go into the soil as 
food for the trees. If this leaf and 
woodsmold are burned off or washed 
away,. then food and drink are lost and 
the trees struggle along and may never 
be of any value at home or for market. 
10. We must realize that timber is a 
crop. We must be just as anxious to have 
“a good stand” as in the case of any 
other crop, just as anxious to have it | 
properly thinned as in the case of any 
other crop. And we should study what 
the market demands and know what 
prices any particular quality of timber | 
should bring before we sell. When we 
sell too cheap we not only sacrifice our 
own interests but hurt prices for other 
farmers. The time is here when the 
farm woodland should give us a sup- 
porting income along with cotton, to- 
bacco, hogs, cows, peaches, potatoes, or 
any other farm crop, and it is up to us 
to achieve that result. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another article 
in our geries on “$500 More a Year for the 
Average Southern Farmer.” Next week’s 
“More Fruit Special” will tell how fruit 


trees as well as timber trees can help 
promote that much desired result. 





| COMMITTEE MEETS i 


HE national committee of represen- 
tatives of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities of the United States, to 
consider the agricultural situation and to 
develop such plans for special study or 
such suggestions or remedial measures 
as seem advisable, met in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 21-22, to complete its report which 
will be presented to the association in an- 
nual convention in Chicago, November 
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PINE TAR. 


A farm favorite since ¢- ° 
'78. Big lather, even in Smee '78 

hard water. Gets dirt, makes skin soft, 
chases odors. Unequalled as a shampoo. 
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Disk Harrows * 


For farm garden and orchard. 
Sizes for | to & and 
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Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Farmer at 

paper one y Tt will only take a few minutes — 

to interest two of your friends—they will soon thanit 
cents. 


you for it, and too, you will have saved 50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 









500 


to stop renting 


$500 worth of 
veterinary and 


how to succeed. 





Tie 


November 5, 1927 


FARMERS 


leigh’s Good Health Products to your 
neighbors. Easy to sell monthly $250- 


ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, soaps, 
150 different daily necessities used by 
yourself and your friends. No selling 
experience needed—We show you just 
Complete service. For free particulars 


end this coupon! = = = a 


tw.T. RAWLEIGH CO. 8:25.27°Fuu. 
Please tell me how | can make more money 


and begin retailing Raw- 


flavors, spices, food prod- 
poultry products. Over 


Low prices. Good values. 








’ Address. 


State. 
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Deliver power far in excess of rati 
the cheapest fuels with new All-Fuel 


carburetor which is a proven money saver. 
Removable die cast bearings steel 
cy 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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per. Scrap your old en- 
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Crimp, 
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customers every year 
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EDWARDS acorinc 


sheet milis, 
control every operation from the raw material to 
the Solches protres. 
EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No 


a=, vepairs. Guaranteed 


Write today! 


Get our wee: 
FRE satisfaction. Ask for Roofing 


Book No. 174 or for Garage 





rollour own sheets, 


to put on. We also sell V- 
Seam. Painted or Gab 


are our best adv 


MFG. CO. 
4 Butler St., 
Ohio 
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_ @ \ny work around the f 
| @iltural Schools, County 


money - 


. and 
still, CRDER NOW before the heavy rains set in. 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, 


Manufacturing Co. 





Bostrom-Bra 


4 dy 
8 Stonewall Street, 


Sie 

le and Complete outfit ever made for 

TERRACING, ee TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGAT 


indi ‘idual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 


of Level and 





the most Gimple, Accurate, 


NG 
arm requiring a Level. Agri- 
Agents, Farm Bureaus and 


TELESCOPE, 
back order blanks, or better 





Browne—“Faith will move mountains.” 
Towne—“That’s why I prefer a vacation at 
the seashore. It’s there when you want it!” 


PERMANENT FINISHER 


Hardware Clerk—“Would you be interested 
in something “to finish your furniture, 
madam?” 

Housewife—“No, we have a baby.” 


GUARANTEED 


“Are you certain this century plant will 
bloom every 100 years?” 
“Absolutely, ma’am, if it doesn’t, bring it 
back and we will refund your money.” 


KNOWS THE ROPES 
Lady—“Could I see the captain?” 
First Mate—“He’s forward, Miss.” 
Lady Passenger—“I’m not afraid. I’ve been 

out with college boys.”—Paper Wads. 


FOR SAFE KEEPING 

“T’'ve swallowed my collar-button,” gasped 
the husband. 
“Well,” responded his wife, “you know 
where it is, anyway!” 


TRUTHFUL 


Mrs.—“When you proposed to me you said 
that you were not worthy of me.” 

Mr. (sarcastically)—“Well, what of it?” 

Mrs. (even more so)—‘“‘Nothing; only I will 
say this much, that whatever else you were, 
you weren’t a liar.” 


SHE WON 


There is no use to try to joke with a 
woman. The other day Jones heard a pretty 
good conundrum and decided to try it on 
his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a mule?” he 
asked her when he went home. 

“No,” she replied promptly. “I know you 
are, but I don’t know why.” 


WHAT HE WAS LOOKING FOR 


“Fer de goodness sake,” exclaimed an old- 
time darkey as he shuffled along in a de- 
partment store, “I can’t find nothin’ at all.” 
“Are you looking for something in men’s 
clothes?” asked the polite floor-walker. 
“No, sir, boss, I ain’t,” explained the old 
darky. “T's looking for supp’m in wimmen’s 
clothes; I’se lost my wife som’ers in dis 
place.” 


TRY THESE ON YOUR FRIENDS (OR 
ENEMIES) 


What goes up and up and never reaches the 
sky and goes down and down and never 
reaches the ground? Pumphandle. 

What is smaller than a mosquito’s mouth? 
What the mosquito eats. 

Did you ever see anything with only three 
feet? How about a yardstick? 

Why do old maids always wear silk gloves? 
They dislike to have kids on their hands. 
What has two heads and one body? Barrel. 
What is the difference between a cat and 
a match? One lights on its head, the other 
on its feet. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
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No more bothering 
with this! 
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What's happe here? T. re a 

pig for erpes it it do - ood? Yes, but 

the capsuling will set him about a week! 

And in a month, if it isn’t all done over again, 
the worms will be right back! 


JUST let Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic do the worm- 
ing for you. Simply mix it in the feed or swill. Then 
watch your hogs begin to thrive, and forget about the 
worms. The Tonic takes care of them, as all our tests 
prove—and on full feed—no fasting. No drastic treat- 
ment. No stunting of hogs. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic means worm control. 
You give the worming dose the first ten days, and con- 
tinue with the thrift dose. Worms are expelled and 
reinfestation is controlled. ' ¢ 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


WORMER — APPETIZER — MINERAL BALANCE | 


—all combined in one product __ 
Coste little to use. A 100-pound hog requires one pound per month, 
10 cents. 


Guaranteed 


PRICES: 25-lb. pail $3.00; 100-Ib. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 9%; 
1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 8c Ib. 
Except in the Far iat ond Gandia 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio | 
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at drug or grocery stores. Write for Secon seta 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells &{ tails. You will be 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. this wonderful 






for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 






Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
paar Pg: oa " ager’ po a 
vegetable, harmless, an UTPUL, ‘ARM 
meets all State and Na- CHANGn “ten 
tional food laws. Used double the value of wool, 
for years * all a our tausual Stra profi plan. 
creameries. Doesn't col- Thousan satisfied customers 
or buttermilk. Absolute- | Saygmade thie extra profit. Sati 
ly tasteless. Large bot- ed. Payment for blankets can be 


tles cost only 35 cents ,, made in all wool, or part wool 


you complete de- 
amazed at 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


’Peah lak bout all dese heah po’ farm- 
ers raises, ’scusin’ cotton, is a few ’taters 





ATLANTA, GA. 


















Please send me complete 
about your ExTRA PROFIT PLAN. 
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{Farmers Exchange 4 Ae 





This is 
ering Georgia, Alabama, 
Farmer also. 


NGB —— 


ExtHANG "The following table 
rates. 





State plainty 
what editions you 


wish to use, M 
1 four editions... 


the opens ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and | Farm 
Florid advertisers to 


initial, number or amount 
advertisement for four weeks will cost “jour times what one week 


Woman, cov- 


counts a8 a word. og no reduced 


Farmers Exchange— 
6 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
cents per word 





The Progressive F, 
BABY CHICKS 





Wannamaker’s Ellis Seed Corn.—The best ‘‘poor 
land” corn in existence. We have sold out our Ellis 
every year before December Ist. bushel $1.50; 
bushel at $2.75. We do not sell less than % bushel. 
oe for our ies list seed corn, soybeans and peas. 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 





Cc. 





COTTON 


Half and Half.—Catalog free. 
catur, Ala. : 

John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 

Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 

Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s record 
Bushel free in each locality. Piedmont Farms, 
ielsville, Ga. 





John M. Bligh, De- 








Prize 





yield. 
Dan- 

















Address A i: Departn 





ham, Ala. 














| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, 500, 
5 Bd $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. First class plants, 
full count ‘guaranteed. p mand Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 








Big yields, low cost is the answer. Get rich delta 
land, Mississippi, Arkansas, es 
terms like rent; also share crop a 

Hurry for 1928. Write Southern "Alluvial Land Asso 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 





ALABAMA 
40 rich acres, 00; $1,000 improvements free. Hal 
McDonald, Box 70, Birmingham, Ala. 
Limestone County farmers make bumper cotton crop. 
Good farms for sale cheap. Write A. T. Bottoms, 
Athens, Ala. 











Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Early J 
sey, large Charleston Waflefield: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


KUDZU 


Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more. It grows on poor acid 
soil without lime or fertilizer and never has to be 
replanted. Cherokee Farms, 
Monticello, 





Write for information, 
Fila. 





varieties, 40 


Strawberry plants a specialty. Alj 
Sons, Judsonia, 


years experience. Louis Hubach & 
Ark. 





CENTRAL The home of water 8, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





For Sale.—66 acres improved land, 60 in cultivation. 
Six room dwelling; barns, wells, electric lights, etc. 
1% miles from town on asphalt highway; $130 per 
acre; cash or terms. L. C. Pattillo, Hartselle, Ala. 

For Sale.—Two nice little dairy farms, all in grass; 
one contains 125 acres, the 5 ~ 75 acres, all fenced; 
plenty of shade trees. ‘Stalls for 16 cows; overflowing 
well in the pasture; well water at the house; three- 

room house. Will sell cheap and on long terms, These 
farma four miles from Greensboro. Eugene Risque, 


PLANTS 











Klondyke Strawberry plants, well rooted, good qual- 
ori $3.25 thousand. A. B. McRee & Sons, Soddy, 





Gainesville, Ga. — Klondyke 


Evergreen Nursery, 
dy Thompson: 100, $1; 


Strawberry plants: 1,000, $3; 
1,000, $4; delivered. 

Purebied Strawberry Plants.—Buy from the man who 
specializes in Strawberry plants and will give you just 
what you want. .M. Wood, Judsonia, Ark 

Strawberry plants now ready for fall delivery. Lead- 
ing Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to 
growers. Catalog free. Towpsend’s Nurseries, Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 

Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
Excelsior. 10 million ready for tober and November 
delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with order. Satisfac- 
tion and Fs aaa guaranteed. W. H. Nivhols, Bald 
Knob 


’ 














Klondyke, Missionary and Aroma Strawberry plants 
delivered to your box, $1 per 100; $2.75 per 500; $5 
per 1,000. We make a specialty of strawberry plants. 
Write for prices in large lots. Also Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, ng and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 


tanooga, 
' NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental br 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Pecan trees, Stuart, Schley; sale or exchange for 
beans, peas, corn. Sol. Simeon, Albany, Ga. 








wanted. 








BULBS 
Buchanan’s Tulips.—Dozen, six caer 50c fg 
Bulb price list ready. 
CACTUS 


Cactus.—Hardy native plants from nature’s Cactus 

Six beautiful eomsetion, prepaid, $2.25. Sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, 
Texas. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
C.o.d. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, and charges. An- 
Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 




















For Sale.—Pecan, Satsuma, and Blueberry trees. 


Agents wanted. Waters Nursery, Falco, Ala. 

Buchanan's Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

For Sale.—Tung Wood Oil nuts for planting. Lim- 
= amount of seed. Address C. O. White, Fairhope, 

a. 

Pecan Trees.—-Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Plant Pecan Trees, but first get our folder and low 
prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 
Sandersville, Ga 

















500 “extra large’’ postpaid, $1. 
R. O. Parks, Pisgah, 
Write for our plant catalogue. T. 
Farm, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
C.o.d. Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants.—We have them. $1, 1,000. Prompt 
shipment. Capt. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, Ga. 
sh — Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 
T5e; , $1.25. Write Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. C. 


Siamese’ nice frost-proof Cabbage plants; $1, 1,000; 
prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Fine me plants: $1, 1,000; Prizetaker Onion: 
ge 1,000. Well packed. Reliable Plant Farms, 
nklin, Va. 


Cabbage plants, 
N. C. 





C. Warren Plant 

















Peaches, Ap- 


‘ecans, Sateumen, Pineapple Pears, 
McKay Nur- 


Peca 
ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. 
series, Lucedale, Miss. 


Half and Half. 


Buchanan's Half and Half cotton seed will produce 
more dollars to acre than any cotton. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


B. L. Moss’. Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 
acres this year. I honestly believe this is the greatest 
money-making cotton in the world. Write for booklet 
and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 


Prices low, stocks small, 
Order early and secure our fall discounts. 
tee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton direct 
from the originators will make money for you. Stan- 
dard for twenty years. Write at once for special falt 
price list which describes our Wannamaker-Cleveland 
“*Standard’’ and our Wannamaker-Cleveland ‘“‘Staple.’’ 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 
8s. C. 








quality the best in years. 


We guaran- 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns; 
Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, ae 

Blue Ribbon quality — Bigger, better, 
er. 100% arrival, prepaid post. 
Orpington: 25, $4; , $7.50; 100, $14, 
Rocks: 500, $65. Anconas, White Leghorns: @ 
50, $5.50; 100, $10; 500, $47.50. Get the better 
Specimens in these matings from the master } 
best pens. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Dept. M, 


Georgia. 
LEGHORNS Bites: 
Brown oa —Choice ae — 


rea b 
from my state winners. Circular. 
i 


Booneville, Miss. 3 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 2 


. * 
100 Barred Rock pullets, 6 months old, beginnin | 
to lay. 200 egg strain; $2.50 each. J. W. ‘Randle 
Lumberton, Miss. : 

Barred Rocks.—Cockerels from good laying stock 
2 for $8; pullets $2.50 each. M. I. Hosmer, ¢ 
Beech St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Aristocrat dark Barred Plymouth Rock hatching em 
from State ir winners; also few selected early 
ed cockerels. Write for prices. J. BR. Mcki 
Ragland, Ala. oh 

Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks (Parks strain direct). Baby 
chicks, 20 cents each; live delivery. Hatch off a 
week. Write Mrs. 8S. H. Rogers, 345 W. McCormick Bt, 
Gainesville, Fla. . 


RHODE ISLAND REDS , 


Certified Rose Comb Red cockerels. Mrs. Claude. 
McVeigh, Fulton, Mo, z. 



































Half and Half planting seed, % to a full inch 
staple. Here is what they say about it: J. A. Smith, 
Jefferson, Texas: ‘Crook Bros.—Your Half and Half 
makes 45 to as. lint and is running a full ineh 
staple here.’’ J. Banks, Pascola, Mo.: “Your Half 
and Half is - Teast ten days earlier than all others, 
making an average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 
i, pulling a full inch and selling well. Reserve 

5 tons of seed.’”’ Mrs. E. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: 

T am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” Send 
for our free booklet, which tells all about our Improved 
Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA 





Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Correspondens 
invited. RB. S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. ’ 
. 

| 

4 





Merritt’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds is 
you want. Cockerels and pullets, $2.50, $5, $10, 
Julius Merritt, Dothan, Ala. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels from 
tested breeders. Just the birds to head your 
matings; $5, $7.50 and $10 each. very. bird tc 
please or money back. Heavy laying show straig 
T. W. Nations, Elberton, Ga. f 


WYANDOTTES 











Columbi 





New crop choice Lespedeza seed; Stock Peas. D. C. 
Miss. 


Mitchell, Calhoun City, 





OATS 


Wyandotte pullets; 100 April hate 
J. W. Upehureh, Gordo, Ala. 


$200. 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, 








Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats.—Bushel $1.25; Appler 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Rust Proof 95c. Free from 
Johnson grass, wild onion and coco grass. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Choice Fulghum Seed Oats, 
stock. Bright, sound, clean and heavy. Carefully saved 
for planting. Grown from treated seed. Small lots 90c 
bushel; hundred bushels at 874%c. Special prices larger 
lots; None better at any price. Wannamaker- Cleve- 
land Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8S. C. 


PEANUTS - 


Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, 4%c pound. 
Little White Spa Fine for seed or 
roasting. Orders for le 25 pounds not accepted. 
Arnold & ¢ Strickland, Clio, Ala. 

Peanuts for seed or roasting. North Carolina Run- 
ner variety, farmers’ “nem. 96 pound bags, $4.50; Small 
White Spanish, $5 per bag of 96 pounds; cash with 
oo Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, 

a. 





grown from pedigreed 














PEAS 


mixed Peas, even oa 
HL oo &  Otin J. Salley, Salley, 8. 


Buchanan's Austrian Winter Peas, 
legume. We have them. Write Buchanan's, 


phis, Tenn. 
RAPE 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape, the best winter greens 
for poultry and young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds 
$1.75; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
RYE 





bags, $1.60. 





the new winter 
Mem- 











TURKEYS 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
hatched, very fine. Toms $7; hens $5 
Dickson, Greenwood, a. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White African Guineas, $2. Pekin ducks $2, oF 3 
for trio. Mrs. A. EB. Harvey, Brewton, Ala. 


LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Chester White pigs. 
Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





“April and May 
rio $15. F 























Finest 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 


Bogey Hollow 


registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm,” 





Repistseed preety — Seas, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 


~ Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jerses com 





ns, Somerville, Tenn. 


ee hogs; cholera immuned. _Satisfact 
guaranteed. Lone Oak Farm, Olmstead, Ky. 


istered Durocs.—All ages ong - cholera a 
Satisfaction guaranteed, . Lat ta, 
Tenn. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire swine. Auburn Heights Farm, 
Ala. 








Regis 
mune. 
ville, 








Opelika, | 





Ruch 





Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 
If interested in either, write for illustrated catalogue. 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Stuart Pecan Trees.—Budded from heavy bearing 
trees. None better. 38 to 4 feet, 65c; 4 to 5, 75e. 
McLeod Pecan Company, Dothan, Ala. ° 





8s Abruzzi Rye.—Produces best winter graz- 
_ $2.25; 5 nae m $1.60; Southern $1.50. 
‘enn. 


SPINACH 


ing. Bushel. 
Buch "8, 








POLAND-CHINAS 
Purebred Big Type Poland China hogs. Young 
vice boars and gilts; registered. Osmond W. 
Box 93, Birmingham, Ala. 








Buchanan’s Curled Savoy Spinach. 1 pound 50c; 5 
pounds $2; postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals, Large 
Best varieties. Prices right. Se wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
) eenenean Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 

rk. 


ny 


stock. 
Con- 








Frost-proof Cabbage plants for winter heading: 20, 
0c; 500, ot: 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, 
Lewiston, 

Leading risilan Cabbage plants: 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50, pentoats. Quick shipment. Dilmus Walarip, 
le, Ga. 
Ea 


Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Coneee 








Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, Ala. 

Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, Berry plants, Shrubs, Ev- 
ergreens, Climbing Vines, Hedge plants and Roses. 
cae grown. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, 

nn, 





VETCH 

Hairy Vetch, 220 pound bags, 12 cents pound f.o.b. 
Savannah. = ¥. R. | Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, 
Satisfactory legume. Write for information. 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Alfalfa seed, $8.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4.50; 
both test 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 





the South’s most 
Buchan- 

















500, ae 1,000 for $1.25; 





leading 


Frost-proof — e, Collard, Onion plants; 
delivered. promptly. 


varieties: 500 : Shipped 
Emerald Farms. “Meigs, Ga. 


Extra fine Cabbage plants, postpaid, safe delivery, 
full count guarant 50e ; 1,000, $1.25. 
R. O. Parks, *Piscah, N. C. 





, . ; 


Pecan Tree Bargain.—Owing to age and sickness, 
Magnolia Nursery will sell 20,000 extra fine pecan trees, 
2 to 10 feet, at 25% discount. Write W. C. Jones, 
Cairo, Ga, 

New developments enables us to tell you how to make 
a success growing pecans. klet free. Thrifty trees. 
Best suited to your section. Write now. B. W. Stone, 
Thomasville, Ga. 








Millions of Cabbage plants that will not go to seed. 
500, $1; iy 1:00 $1.75; postpaid. Express collect: $1, 
1,000. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 

Tifton’s —— = Yee e plants now reac 
Postpaid: 300, ; 500, $1; 1,000, % itm, ber ~rames i 

thousand. Titton” Potato Co., Ine., 

Cabbage and ——e Onion es “ai, ar 
now ready; stocky and thrifty. $1.10; 1,000, i” 
by prepa prepaid mail. Any tantity expreesed, $1 thowsand, 
Plant Farms, 








Stuart, Schley, Success, Moneymaker Pecan trees, 
carloads or less. Concord and other grapevines, 2 years. 
Special prices on 100 and 1,000 lots. 


series, Austell, Ga. 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties 
ing now. ME | ornamenta) 
See our talogue before you buy. 
Nurseries, “polling. Ala. 

Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, V4 


Cureton Nur- 





; arrange fall plant- 
shrubs, evergreens. 
Bolling Farms 





table investment. Write for our 





Cod. See hh hee 8 cated ‘and Onions: 500, 


000, $1; 5. ‘ash with prepaid orders: 
"’@etistaction, not excuses.’’ 
Thomasville, Ga. 





postpaid: "500, 
$4.50. 
Thomas 


frost -proof Collard and 
$1; 1,000, wi. tB, collect —_ 


is = of plants oad omnes D- 
nt Co,, Thomasville, " 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard gery | 
wholesale prices: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50 
cash, f.0.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt shipments, good 
delivery guaranteed. le Plant Co., Way: 








Cabbage plants set is November-December head early 
poke, cone. fancy price, Extra with every order 


Prices delivered: 250, 
50c ; "S00, Te 1,000, $1.25. ‘$1, 1,000, expressed. Plant 
, Pisgah, 'N. C. 


catalog. — gtowers in the world. Bass F Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. , 

Satsumas, Grapefruit, 
Persimmons, Figs, 
Catalog. Pigford 





Choice Pecans, Walnuts, 

Peaches, Apples," Plums, Pears, 
Grapes, Scuppernongs, Evergreens. 
Nurseries, Lumberton, ‘i 


Salesmen wanted to sell Ornamental Shrubbery, Fruit 
Trees, Vines. Get our big free catalog. Beautify your 
home grounds with our highest quality stock. of 
fruit trees. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 


Plant a Pecan Orchard.—Buy your trees from Ran- 
dolph County Nursery, which has for sale five of the 
best varieties of papershell. Trees healthy, strong, and 
state inspected. Folder and price list on request. 
J. O. Hammock, Boe Shellman, Ga. 


ot Mes 











Peach Trees, 
Der 100 and up. 





Onion and Cabbage Plants now ready. Crystal White 
pong RS, ores: 500, 85¢ ; 1,000, $1.25; $6.50 
aa 250, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
1,75. ri wae Ssahrored: Satisfaction guaranteed or 
refunded. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, 


your money Car- 
rizo 7 





Bn ag EE sey 
promptly—not promises. 

T5e; ree Fane shioped $1 thousand expressed; 
4.50; ry ® Klondyke Strawberry 

one year old, of seas: vg Re 1,000, 
Geinseriile Plant Farm, Rt. i, Gaines- 


Cleveland. 











Annual Yellow Melilotus.—RBest, Co sad for hay. 
grazing, cover crop; other Clovers, Vetc Literature 
‘ree. mberts, 


La) 


More Eggs, More Milk.—Feed Cole’s Laying Mash, 
$3.25 hundred pounds. Dairy feed, 24% fat and pro- 
tein, $2.35 hundred pounds. Freight paid 10 sacks or 
more. Newbern Flour Mill, Newbern, Tenn. 

BABY CHICKS 

Chicks that Liv-an-grow, 100% live, quick delivery. 
Catalog on request. Silver Quill Hatchery, Covington, 
Louisiana. 


BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 


Hatched every day in the year. White Rocks, Bar- 
red ks: $14 per 100; $65 for 500. Rhode Is- 











B 
fame. Write for descriptive folder. Cloverdale Stem 


Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





ig Type Poland Chinas of both state and national 





For best registered Angus cattle, write Sanford & 
Rich, , Mocksvi lle, N Cc. 





_. JERSEYS 





—Registered Jersey bulle and heifers; 
ons Raleigh breeding. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, ‘on 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wanted.—1,000 head feeder hogs, 50 to 100 poun 
also two cars Jersey heifers, springers. Parrish & Son, 


Martin, Tenn. 
DOGS 











ele. —“Sesistered White Collie pups. ©. by 


For & 
Jenkins, Oxford 


Trained Bird Dogs for sale. 
Geo. Oliver, Henagar, Ala. 


English Shepherd puppies, shipped on on approval. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

English Shepherds.—Book on care and training) 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 

oe ranired Hunting Hounds c' aaa, Supply catalo 
AWT7T, Herrick, IMlinois. 


Fine Rabbit Hounds, pedigreed Pit Bull 
pups, pedigreed Airedale pups, brood bitch 
Charles Drake, Braselton, Ga. 





Write your want 

















land —_, ~~ Wyandottes, Buff : 
$15 per ; $70 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13 per 
100; "565 ‘or 500. Full count delivered. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
Florida Office: 
220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 
Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
breeds. — hundred up. Catalog free. 
Farms, 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





Leading 
Mathis 





THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTE 
Write for our free catalog and eistvalive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN ee 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 


Baby Chicks.—The hardy, thrifty kind, hatched in 
the healthy Ozarks from carefully culled purebred flocks. 
State accredited. Leading varieties. 100% safe ar- 
postpaid. Write today for handsome free cata- 
Edwards Chick Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 





rival, 
log. 





MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 2331 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


A REAL HATCHERY 


SELLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


State 
Tented Culled 





Pedigreed German Police puppies; also fine & 
Laced Wyandottes and Australian Black Orpi 
Dr. L. 8. Coleman & Sons, Millport, Ala. 

Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book 
diseases of dogs. 


breeding with symptom c'! 
Write for free copy. Polk tier Products Corp. 
w. 


Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 
Automobile Non-skid, Quality Tires, guaranteed 3,09) 
sings: 30x3, $4.85; 30x3%, $5. 
32x4, $8.95; 30x5 truck, 8-ply, $23.0% 
Tubes: 30x38, $1.10; ae 
81x 1. 1.60; 30x5 truck, $8. 
99x4.40 balloon, f.o.b. here, pay on 
Dixie Wholesale Company, Enterprise, Ala. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Hurry.—Two Sawmills, planer, land, timber; 
located? “for sale. Hal McDonald, Box 70, Birr 


ham, Ala. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Thirty engraved Christmas Cards, each one dif 
with envelopes to match, one dollar, postpaid. 
Agency, Box 124, New Orleans. 


FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale Cheap. 
conveyors and Plansifter. 



































=. New 
| beauti 


Re Cabani 
ee 


—— 

Your 
‘va deman 
Sina f 


‘ovember 5, 1927 


_ 








om 
THE TREND OF THE MARKETS You make a hog worth twice as much 
HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, . rs 
{ te month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. New when you put it in an “ENTERPRISE’ 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 


Chicago prices on other products listed :-— OU like sausage— can use hogs of any size» 


Pre-war i 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) most delicious when age or weight and get 
Cotton, spot middling, 1. $0.2080 $0.2190 $0.1245 $0.1272 | home-made. It tastes twice as much as the 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, fb. 06%, 06% 09% best—and sells best— stock yards would pay. 


Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt. 1.55 162% 2.55 ; . 
Hogs, average, cut. 10.00 10.85 12.85 7. when made with the Get these profits with 
native “th 11.28 10.50 874 ; ENTERPRISE” Meat- “ENTERPRISE”. Your 


Steers, medium, 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ... pot 74 33% and-Food Chopper. wife will use it, toc, the 


Butter, extras, tb. . = j 47 i : i 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu 77 O: For the famous im- year around. 


amg ag Lf see dag ear: 4 “ proved“ENTERPRISE”, j For taffng saonage in casing on 
) ; mn oe 0... é. amous ‘‘ ENTERPRISE’’ Saus 
ei . Sit 1S, the sem? make that Stouffer, Lard and Fruit Press. Iron 
the big packers use, cylinder, bored true. Patent spout 
frees sausage of all air. 


Perforated tin cylinder and extra 
pa come with press, for making 
ard, 

















Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; seet | ten pounds picked | e 
chewing, $2.20; ten "pound package | Turn your hogs IntO a fine press for fruit juices and 

pay postage. Filavori hewing ‘free. jellies, too. 
pork products, and you ; : 
double their value. You 2hr°t gizsg: at 8140: eat, Hae 

Always Address, THe FRoeneasive FARMER, the perforated . 8-at., $18.75. 

Asa ALA. “_ - a plate. 

§ 7 -y = Ask your dealer for ‘‘ENTERPRISE”’ 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Philadelphia 











, i 

Bee cierdenens Wanted.—Bourbon Red turkeys and white belted pigs. 

FARM MACHINERY ee Moemrien, Cusnpen. Os. __, | chops the meat— res 
Sale.— “Superior” 2-horse grain drill; 8 dise: size, any where. We are shellers, large users, doesn’t grind it. The a ae 


spot 
all grains. Cheap for cash. W. M. Weaver, eosh buyers. Ship them in to us or send sample for . a 
, Ala. bid. Livingston Snow Company, Quitman, Ga. tempered steel knives minute, $5.50. 
No. 12. Farm size, with 4legs, 
$5 


Fitzpatrick Hand Stump Pullers.—Complete double Pigs to fatten—any breed. Highest cash prices f.0.0. give a perfect shear cut 


S purchase outfits. Offered subject to prior sale at less your depot. Unler 30 pounds, 17%e pound; under 50, ° 
Sthan half dealer’s present cost. Todd Co., Inc., Not- 5c; under 75, 12%c. Write for shipping instructions. | agaimst the plate, chop- 


Va 8 . & A . : 
“folk, Sam C. Smith, 913 So. 40th St., Birmingham, Ala. ping all the meat, sinew 


—_——— | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED || 2" eristle, without 
PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST losing the juices that 
TRAPPING Wanted.—A job in Georgia working on = State give flavor 
» Indications point to hs highest prices for wages in first letter. P. O. Box 52, Lake V << - 
»furs in many years. We pay top prices Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225. F is. Mo., help 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and you “oat sermanent | Ht. - We aim You want the faster, 


be convinced. We are reliable; have your immediately better cutting the 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting Open for engagement after November 1; man with . 
stronger, tougher, 


highest prices, ship direct to good knowledge of fruit growing, farming and general 








No. 5. Family size, $3.26. 























AMERICAN Ss FUR CO.. sastnes. Gene ean rience with labor, Farmer, Box keener steel, and the 
. A Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- longer service that only 








HONEY ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
New Honey, direct from producer Also S'veet Clover mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to “ENTERPRISE” can 
ged. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. YOU. 18 small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
- write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, give you. 

















a KODAK FINISHING Tenn. 9 
+ Free developing of roll films, High glossy prints, 4 
Se to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
ee ©? Se, ‘Brombe AGENTS WANTED 
me «Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed free; Weotf Frese. fer: Gite. A 
a ™ ee , , , . 2 Pire — Agents wanted. Concord 
m prints, 3c pa . W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Semingham, 
J Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 


MOTORCYCLES and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co.. 
Motorcycle Bargains. — Used, rebuilt. Guaranteed Dept. RB. St. Louis. 


Patinecd on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 818 We start you without a doilar. Soaps, extra ~. 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Cu \\ HY) YW / WX \\ | lh 
NUT CRACKER nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis, Sar HY AN 
@ries wintlows, sweeps \ WY, in YY iy; 


athens Sew household device washes, 


Semi-automatic, adjustable, hand operated Black Wal- cleens walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. 
pe Cracker, Splits away shell, leaves kernels in large Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield. Uy Scalecide, dene. does all that any combination of oe 
Prepaid $7.50. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg. Pa. Iowa sprays can do. It is aa oe dormant spray. Simpler, 


























OF INTEREST TO WOMEN ~ Big profits; steady income, our line food products. by good fruit growers since 1904, 


toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needel. 
Beautiful ‘complexion formula, Mrs. I. Campbell, mie case free, Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St Send for t this Big Free Book 





Meridianville, Ala. . Louis, Mo 


Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- —\oia—qncal ace " c: giuee deaaioees. 
Ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. Shipped direct a se Baa % ed rg! mea eed $90 t sos “Bigger Profits from Spraying,” 32 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 
from factory to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey &  \0 ,°xborence oF Cal bay range? hey Pictures and describes your orchard pests and tells how to control 
Co., Portland, Maine. eck plus share profits. Style-Arch Shoe Co., Desk the th: | pam fully b 
Miah renee son 2 ET EA AD TR Se: X-116, Cincinnati, Ohio. m. Contains the spray program followed success y Dy us, 
PATENTS ————— in our own orchards ome 30,000 trees, and by many —— 
Agents.—-Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a well-known fruit grow Tree to any tree er wh 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam _ patent patch for instantly mending leaks fn all uten- th. Ie L Write “to f this ato 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo sils. Sample package ee Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. e supply lasts, te for your copy 0 . 

- ,_ Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishbutne (a South Caro- 701, 1, Amsterdam, N N. B.G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep t54 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., Agents $240 month; bonus besides. Sell finest line 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods, Silk Hosiery you ever saw Auto furnished. Credit 

given. Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 


PECANS = 4437, Greenfield, Ohio. 




















3 For Sale. “Seedling Pec na, large size, 25¢ > pound 
y all 20 i 7 303. 
i a ee AGENTS—100% PROFIT 














RICE Wonderful little article. Something new; 
New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet Js pounds selis like wildfire. Carry in. pocket. Write 


a ee oe PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
H 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ALBERT MILLS, Mgr. 


a Young men and women telegraph operators in great 9. : af 
SB aemand; big pay; quick promotion. You can qualify 468 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Re in a few months. This college established 1888. Best ————— —— 
equipment; expert instructors. Good positions guaran- Gold 1 Mine f. Agent Tak jer: I id Qa k ee eas ae, 
Steed and secured, or tuition money refunded. Special BA e for Agents.—Take orders liqui nick 
. be . : ~ nd for fabrics, hosiery. Stops runs. Every woman 
tui tion Pnign ol pony and January. For free puys. Hundred other fast sellers. J. E. Johnson Co See our betsy ~ Br caaiees ore penmeels, and then place your order with us for 
ve catalog, write Southern Telegraph Institute, ept. 5359, 6129 Wentworth, Chicago your Baby ix and eggs. Blood tested, trapnested and accredited. 
Ten chix free on orders of 100 p d before J y 1, 1928. 


Newnan, Ga, 
—-owe Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
SPRAY. MATERIALS ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full ‘iB RANCH & BRA NCH, 
== Buchanan's Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree . we . — 560 —. ee ——- Write Madison } | Cullman, Ala. 
eerers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25; postpaid. Cata- ndustries roadway, New York : IF Y AN COME, 
tla free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Earn $80.00 weekly with Paris Fashion Frocks for warts G2 bi ante 
Sen Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple women. Big line new styles at factory prices. Big 


ees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil vance commissions. No experience necessary, New 
plan. Fashion Frocks, Dept. J-124, Cincirmati, Ohio. 


huision;-one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums tn dB adrnn ene Whee rs 
W..Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. a. —Make $25.00-' $100.00 weekly selling Comet HIGH GRADE CHICKS 
Sprayers a Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
TANNING . erstitanea “i PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


brass, oe continuous stream. 3° | Certi Chi is: 
Le - , _ years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio. fed leks : ese cockere! 

t us tan and make up your Furs. We also re Box C-6. —, ewe meen within reach of all. pong deliv: 
rT 


Model, dye and repair old furs. Dur Tannery, Mineral 
» Vine Catalog Free. 
ginia, eS Lees RN he Ye $100 per week and more easy, introducing Chieftain Dixie t POULTRY FARMS, Box 16, Brenham, Texas AUCTION 
TOBACCO guaranteed Shirts, 3 for $4.95. Finest weaves. Latest 
novelties. Your pay daily in advance. We deliver and Acclimated Chicks ¢ D November 16-17, 1927 H 
Prom >t Shipment, postpaic 










































































yeuy Your Cigars Direct.—50 Aspirations, prepaid, ‘ . ‘ “ 
00 0. Agents wanted. Havana Smokehouse, Home- fame 20208, Centre, nm Shirt” Company. 100 Fond du Lac, Wis 
ia, ; ’ 
White Leghorns $3.50 ai. 00 $11.00 Tite te the cccetl ante ark } 
Tobaceo, postpa Best long red leaf chewing. 5 $2,241 was Charles Hickey’s profit for 5 . | Reds, —— . 4% 7.50 14.00 is of O. G. Ch 
_ ey’s D ‘or 5 months sell hae “tehiien Sk Sa efescieemen, & Company at Fond du Lac 


; 10, "F250 Smoking 20c pound. Homer jing Face-A-Lites, the new scientific all-metal glare 
, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. shield. Makes glares from passing autos impossible. | 2RUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 500 Choice Grades—Holsteins 


Pusranteed Hemespun Tohacco.—Che 5 Write for territory proposition at once. Face-A-Lite 
es SIN Tote ct ewing. 5 pounds sire. Co., M-84 Logan Building, Mitchell, 8. D and Guernseys 


10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay ; CHICKS SHIPPED C.0.D. . 
Postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. i gn A “iy : | | KeNrucer Send only $1.00 and ind Day, postman 50 Registered Holstein and 
= i nousewives free premiums. | rest after . 

* omegpun — a: ng | Twist. Chewing, 5 Representatives with us over 25 years. New plan with | bred vy Beleeted b coment Guernsey Bulls . 
ed. Si. Pipe free. + ld a » "os, 4 in ~] KD. ¥- 400 grocery products. Laudermilk made $25 one order Write tous if} There will be animale ranging in age from two- 
Las ‘nion, aqduca AY Stvong, $32 in day, Richardson $75 week. Write Great Kentucky Hatchery, 362 4th St., Bs eoeegy — ™ year-olds to mature cows. 5 sh cows and close 

~ Homespun Tobacco.—Guaranteed, good flavor. Chew- Eastern Coffee & Tea Co., Dept. S-1281, St. Louis, Mo I springers will predominate in numbers. 
pe. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75. Smoting, 5 pounds 75c;  - morning of the 16th at 
Bea in, PY When received. Farmers Union, May- =o dull times selling food. People must eat. Fei- / LIVELY BABY CHICKS “ the day and 
; evening of the i6th a 17th, 



































d, Ky. eral distributors make big money; $3,000 / 
< yearly and up/| Champion Winter Layers; Win Wi 
- Tobacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales: | Production Teme, aa $50.00 00 Bik whey Pe Write to 
pounds $1. 40: 10 pounds $2.50. Smoki 5 pounds Umeeld goods may be returned. We furnish you with | Cup at Lag he Egg ———-. 5S. C. White oO. G. Sg RETLAW HOTEL, 


yy pounds $1.90. Very mild ate 10 pounds Semple case, license and free samples for customers. fomeares. x Rhode san d Reds, Barred 


. Reference, Bank of Sharon. W. B. Adams, Sure repeat orders. xclusive territory. Ask now! 
a, Town. Federal Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. HARRIS". HATO re chia Box oF. Pelham, Ga. for pilitne ientiociens.- 














You can visit twenty complete Christmas 
Stores by merely turning the pages of your 
Ward Catalogue. A jewelry store, a com- 
plete toy shop, a dry goods store, everything 
twenty complete Christmas Stores can offer 
is to be found in your Ward Catalogue. 

You can find gifts for every friend, every 
member of the family. You can choose at 
syour leisure, and more important you can 
secure three gifts for the price of two else- 
where. Because— 


There are no Christmas Profits 

in Montgomery Ward’s Prices 
Ward’s prices on Christmas goods are all- 
the-year-round prices. There are no Christ- 
mas profits added. You can buy your 
Christmas gifts at Ward’s at regular prices. 
Thus your Christmas savings are almost 
doubled if you use your Ward Catalogue 


(IM 
R77) 
« 


~— Twenty complete Christmas Store: 
in your Montgomery Ward Catalogu 


for every Christmas gift. Ward’s Catalogue 
is a Christmas Gift Book. It is a dictionary 
answering every Christmas question of 
“What to Give.” Merely to study its 
pages, and to turn through the index will 
help you solve every Christmas problem. 

There are gifts for the children, a big 
assortment of Christmas toys, articles of 
jewelry, books, everything you can find 
anywhere for the boy or girl or infant. 

Everything a man uses or wears, every- 
thing a woman needs or wants, is offered at 
regular all-the-year-round prices. 


Remember Christmas is 

Just Around the Corner 
The days slip by quickly. Start today mak- 
ing your Christmas list. Order early. Take 
full advantage of the big savings Ward’s 
Catalogue offers you at Christmas time. 


Quality is especially important in a Christmas Gift. At Ward’s the 
quality, the reliability of every article is absolutely guaranteed. eye 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Fort Worth  iiai 
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: Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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